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CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Satur Joy Wurrs, our friend and 
correspondent, is a cousin of General Gar- 


Miss ALcorr has been entertaining at her 
Concord home the women students of Bos- 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
& SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


BY ANNIE B. 3. STEPHENS. 


In this charming month of June, 
All the birds and brooks in tune, 
In the air a rhythmic rune 

Chant for pleasure; 
Sunbeams with a shining lance, 
In and out the shadows glance, 
Weave a mystic, mazy dance 

Without measure. 


While our Mother Nature sings 

O’er her brood of fluttering wings, 

All her sprouting, budding things 
Watchful tending; 

From her sunlight in its power, 

From her gracious clouds that lower, 

The fall richness of her dower 
Constant sending. 


To a garden wondrous fair, 

Cradled in this summer air, 

Crowned with flowers eo sweet and rare, 
I would take you; 

From sad dreams of loss and pain, 

Life and treasure spent in vain, 

To a sense of endless gain 
It will wake you. 


For the human seedlings there, 

Which we tend with loving care, 

Fill, with bloom and promise fair, 
All the garden; 

As their petals bright unfold, 

Faith and hope and love untold, 

Treasures of the purest gold 
Bless the warden. 


Not within this garden-space 

May we keep their tender grace, 

The whole needy human race 
Must be blest; 

We are so encompassed round, 

So to one another bound, 

Each one shares his treasure found 
With the rest. 


Can we set the forces free 

That within the seedling be? 

Lo! a fair and kinglike tree 
It shall stand! 

Can we lead the spirit right? 

All its inborn powers of light 

Shall, with purest shining bright, 
Bless the land. 


In alternate sun and snow, 

As the nature gathers slow, 

Grace to bloom and power to grow, 
Truth and beauty; 

When the reapers come afield, 

And their sharpened sickles wield, 

Let the heart rich harvest yield 
In life and daty. 


Since the history of its kind 

Mirrors clear the human mind, 

Growing like, though still so blind 
To its God; 

Backward in our search we sweep, 

Where, through ages in their sleep, 

Winds the road from steep to steep, 
The race has trod. 


Who would Nature's secret know, 
In his learning he must go 
Where the simple flowers grow, 
Blooming wild; 
There he sees her laws that guide, 
How she, in her wisdom wide, 
Well and safely at her side 
Leads her child. 


Would we be as truly wise, 
Find the key that hidden lies, 
We must sit with reverent eyes 
At childhood's feet; 
There the Father’s wisdom trace, 
How he leads our human race 
Stcp by step "til in His grace, 
We stand complete. 


Does it not a lesson hold 

Now, asin the days of old? 

Strength and wisdom, courage bold, 
Heart and head, 

Shall be crowned and reconciled 

By the innocent and mild, 

By the tender little child 
Shall be led. 


In this opening life so young, 











Princely powers of heart and mind 
Its unconscious being bind 
In the chain of human kind, 

Child of man. 


When, from selfish aim set free, 
The nnfolding heart shall be, 


As the star o’ershines the night, 

So shall love's unbroken light 

Crown this life in shining white, 
Child of God. 








“THE TEMPEKANCE BALLOT.” 


I have read with interest, in the last Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, the reasons given by Rev. 
Joseph Cook and ‘‘H. B. B.” in favor of 
women’s voting on the liquor traffic and 
those of Mrs. Wittenmyer against it. It is 
of great importance that every step in the 
Woman Suffrage movement should be fully 
canvassed, forevery step really takes us on 
untried ground. Four instance, the move- 
ment for obtaining the franchise for women 
who were taxed on property, in Massachu- 
setts, was not merely unsuccessful, but left 
a feeling of suspicion behind it among a 
large class of Democrats and Labor-Reform- 
ers. This shows that we need to be sure of 
our ground, and give to the detailed meas- 
ures, as well asto the general principle, 
very careful consideration. For one, I be- 
lieve in women’s voting on liquor-questions, 
as on all other questions; but I do not think 
all Mr. Cook’s arguments for it strong, or 
all Mrs. Wittenmyer’s objections to it weak; 
and in many respects it stands on such dif- 
ferent ground from School Suffrage that 
we are very liable to be misled by the ap 
parent analogy, and to form false expecta- 
tions. 

The strength of the School Suffrage move- 
ment—and also its weakness—was that it 
touched no very sensitive point, and there- 
fore did not rouse strong opposition or 
strong support. On the vther hand the 
strength of the ‘“‘Liquor Suffrage” move- 
ment—and also its weakness—is found in 
the fact that it rouses very strong feelings 
in both directions. Nobody claims that 
women vote injuriously on school matters; 
only that they do not vote largely. No- 
body doubts that women would vote large- 
ly in regard to liquor licenses; the fear is that 
they would vote unwisely and therefore in- 
juriously. Therefore while School Suffrage 
met with no strong opposition, and with no 
very ardent support, Liquor Suffrage has 
received both. The hearings at the Massa- 
chusetts State House were crowded to over- 
flowing and undoubtedly made converts, 
which hearings rarely make. On the other 
hand the whole course of the discussion ral- 
lied the opponents of the new measure into 
a very solid force. 

To understand this, we must further re- 
member that the Liquor Suffrage proposi- 
tion was not merely like School Suffrage, 
an effort to have women vote in regard to a 
certain subject,—but to have them vote for 
a certain measure. It was as if School Suf- 
frage had been urged onthe ground that all 
women would vote for or against a certain 
particular study or school or mode of in- 
struction, which would, of course have en- 
listed against it all who differed from them 
on that precise measure. This I, for one, 
regretted; had I been charged with tbe en- 
terprise, I should have brought forward at 
the hearings not only those women who are 
in favor of the prohibitory law, but those 
who, like Mrs. Howe, are opposed toit. It 
is wrong in policy, and also as I think 
wrong in principle, to enfranchise any class 
merely on the ground that they will vote in 
a certain way. Yet this is the attitude gen- 
erally assumed, whenever ‘‘the temperance 
ballot” is demanded. Women should vote 
on temperance questions, I hold, whether 
they favor prohibition or not. If, as I 
doubt not, they would generally favor it, so 
much the better for the prohibitionists, 

And it mus: be farther remembered that 
the measure which women are thus counted 
upon to sustain is a measure now quite out 
of favor in Massachusetts, if we may judge 
from the fact that it was hardly so much as 
brought forward in the legislature, this last 
winter. Men are asked to enfranchise wo- 
men expressly that they may vote in a cer- 
tain way; and that way precisely opposite 
to that ‘n which most of the men who en- 
franchise them would wish them to vote. 
This, it must be allowed, is asking a great 
deal. I would consent to it myself, because 


I believe in all forms of Woman Suffrage;, 





Experience has now shown that such a 
combination is not probable. The question 
of temperance legislation is so difficult, eo 
exciting, so absorbing, that it quite over- 
rides the remoter and more abstract interest 
of the Woman Suffrage issue. Out of the 
sixty who voted for general Woman Suf- 
frage in the last Massachusetts legislature, 
twenty-five—nearly one half—failed to vote 
for ‘‘the temperance ballot,” or voted 
against'it. Their loss was more than made 
up by forty-three who voted or paired for 
the new measure, after voting against gen- 
eral Woman Suffrage,—but the law was 
fatal to the combination. needed. Some of 
the missing twenty-five Woman Suffragists 
gave asa reason that they disliked all par- 
tial experiments, but more made special 
objection to the mingling of the two ques- 
tions. Whatever their reasons were, their 
votes were equally lost. The inference is 
that whenever ‘‘Liquor Suffrage’ or ‘‘the 
temperance ballot” is carried, uader pres- 
ent auspices, it will be carried as a temper- 
ance measure, not as a Woman Suffrage 
measure; and that many Woman Suffra- 
gists will vote against it. Nor can this be 
avoided until-the new measure is urged on 
wider grounds; not merely on the ground 
that almost all women are prohibitionists, 
but on the wider ground that the especial 
province of woman is the home, and that 
woman has a right to share in all legislation 
that concerns the home, whether her voice 
is likely to be thrown for prohibition or 
against it. T. W. H. 


LETTER FROM MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 





Epitors JourRNAL:—It is a great loss to 
me to find myself so far away from Boston 
on the last week in May that I must miss 
the anniversary meetings, and especially 
that of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, where gather, year by year, 
the tried and true friends with whom I cast 
in my mite—(a pledge to labor) twelve years 
ago. But wherever I am there is comfort 
in knowing that a goodly number will meet 
together, on that occasion, whose faith in 
the triumph of right over wrong, of truth 
over falsehood, never wavers; that no dis- 
couragement willturn them aside; that suc- 
cess in one direction will not mislead them, 
nor silence their demand for perfect equali- 
ty of rights. This knowledge is light amid 
darkness; it gives some sense of security 
that our faithful labor will not be lost, even 
though the day of our emancipation should 
be long in coming. 

The published reports of the very inter- 
esting meetings held two weeks ago reached 
mein Northern Iowa, where I have been 
attending a series of suffrage and temper- 
ance meetings. 

The women of this State have done a 
great work for the temperance cause. 
Nearly every neighborhood has its Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, and they 
have brought so much influence to bear 
upon the Legislature, through the Republi- 
can party of the State, that an amendment 
to the constitution to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors has 
passed both branches by a good vote, and 
now waits to pass through the next Legis- 
lature and then go to the voters at the polls. 
Mrs. Livermore said, in her speech at the 
annual meeting, ‘If the people are of the 
same temper as now when they come to 
vote they will ratify the amendment.” 

If the amendment could be submitted to 
the people they would ratify it, but it is 
only to be submitted to one half of the 
people, and that half having the largest 
number of adults who cannot read nor 
write. (In 1875 Iowa had 714 more males 
than females over twenty-one years of age 
who could neither read nor write.) It is 
submitted to that half which numbers 
among its voters the persons who want to 
import, manufacture and sell liquors; anc, 
largely, those who want to drink them. If 
the women of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union had worked for the ballot 
with half the zeal they have worked for this 
amendment, it would have been in the 
hands of the temperate people of the State, 
and they might go outin a self-respecting 
manner to protect their homes. But now, 
with no power except their personal influ- 
ence, they expect to go to the polls and 
try to persuade men who have no minds of 
their own to vote as they want them to do. 





If the amendment should fail for want of 


Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians 
opened their doors and bade me welcome, 
In nearly every place I was invited to re- 
turn when convenient, and give them more 
of the same gospel. Iowa is in advance in 
many respects, but there never was a time 
when earnest work was more needed than 
now. The newspapers of this State could 
be brought into line with very little effort. 
I found editors ready to give good notice 
of meetings to be held free of charge, and 
all gave friendly reports. The Polk Coun- 
ty Woman Suffrage Society keep the work 
up in this city, and manage to make their 
meetings interesting during the heat of sum- 
mer as well as in the more comfortable 
seasons of the year. They give Woman 
Suffrage tea-parties once in three months, 
invite everybody and their friends, furnish 
a good supper, good music, and speeches 
appropriate to the occasion. 

When the whole State is organized, and 
every county has such a centre of interest 
the work will go steadily forward. 

Iowa rejoices in the nomination of James 
A. Garfield by the Republican party. 

MarcareTt W. CAMPBELL. 

East Des Moines, June 18, 1880. 


se 


INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN VCTEKS. 
My pear Mrs. Srone: I hope your 
readers will take pains to make a note of 
the “Instructions for Voting” which I 
herewith enclose to you. Through the 
courtesy of gentlemen on the Board of As- 





. sessors and ef Registrars these simple rules 


have been put into the present shape: and 
no one who wishes to avail herself of this 
new method of influencing public educa- 
tion need be hindered by ignorance of the 
proper steps to take for the exercise of her 
privilege. 

The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, through whose committee this and 
other documents have been prepared, de- 
sire as the first object of their work to per- 
suade all thoughtful and earnest women to 
take an active interest in our schools; to 
make themselves acquainted with their con- 
dition, to recognize their immense value 
and to understand their defects and their 
limitations. 

This interest once, enlisted, the Associa- 
tion feel sure that women will see the need 
of using every right way of lending a hand 
in the conduct of the public education of 
children. I am very truly yours, 

Saran W. WHITMAN. 

Boston, June 20, 1880. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


5 PARK sTREET, Boston, June 15, 1880. 

Instructions for women wishing to vote 
in the City of Boston at the election of mem- 
bers for the School Board, in 1880, 

1st. Every woman who last year paid a 
poll tax, or any other tax upon real estate 
or personal property, which was assessed in 
her own name, in any town or city in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, must go 
to the Registrars’ office, 30 Pemberton 
Square, (or to such place of registration in 
the suburban districts as shall be designat- 
ed by the Registrars of voters, who will give 
notice thereof by advertisement,) at any 
time until within fourteen days of the day 
of election. Every woman must there pre- 
sent her receipted tax-bill and be registered 
as a voter for the present year. ; 

2d. Every woman who, lust year, did not 
pay a poll-tax, or any other tax, must make 
application in person, to be assessed at the 
Assessor’s office in the City Hall, before 
five o’clock p.m., September 15, and after 
such tax-bill is paid, must present it in per- 
son and be registered at the Registrars’ 
office, 30 Pemberton Square, or at one of 
the sub-registration offices, under the condi- 
tions above mentioned. 

These directions apply to all cities other 
than Boston, and all towns in the State, 
and the same officers, times, and places 
that apply to the assessment and registra- 
tion of men, apply to the assessment and 
registration of women; with this exception 
only, that the time of assessment for wo- 
men is on or before the 15th of September, 
and for men until the first day of October. 

The above instructions have been submit- 
ted to the Chairman of the Board of Assess- 
ors and the Board of Registrars of Voters 
for the City of Boston, and approved by 
them. 


ton University. 


Mary Wurtz, of Scotland, was one of 
the speakers at the recent meeting of the 
New England Friends at Newport, R. I. 

QuEEN Vicrorta is said té be a good 
amateur draughtswoman, and reproductions 
of some of her sketches will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Miss CaTHERryg Rapcuirr, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has left $80,000 to the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

Mrs. M. B. C. Suapr’s “‘Childrea’s Hour” 
is having a large sale. A single house re- 
rently ordered 250 copies of it. 1t is to be 
followed soon by a book for older children, 
entitled ‘“‘Exhibition Days.” 

Anna G. Woop, of New Bedford, and 
MarGarReT B. Cares, of Vassalboro, Me., 
were the women clerks elected by the New 
England Society of Friends, at their annual 
meeting last week. 

Miss LoNGFELLOW has been placed in 
charge of the library at Mount Vernon by 
the association of ladies who control the 
home of Washington. The library is 
called the ‘‘Maseachusetts Room.” 

Mrs. ATzERoTH has grown what is said 
to be the first pound of coffee raised in the 
United States on her plantation on Indiana 
river, Florida. The plants were furnished 
by the agricultural department at Washing- 
ton. 

Miss Jarvis, of Connecticut, who has 
lived for several years in Europe, and has 
taken lessons in china painting in Dresden 
and Paris, is exhibiting some of her work 
at the rooms of the Cincinnati Art Museum 
Association. 

Lapy CowPer, the wife of the new lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, is described as an 
accomplished sportswoman, few men being 
able to throw a trout or salmon fly with more 
dexterity. And, Henry rifle in hand, she 
has proved herself an excellent huntress. 


LuUDMILLA Asstna, the niece of Varnha- 
gen von Ense, has bequeathed all her uncle’s 
collections, books, sketches, MSS., etc., to 
the Royal Library at Berlin, upon condi- 
tion that they shall all be exhibited under 
the title of the Varnhagen Collection. 


Mrs. OC. A. Copurn, a sister of Mrs. A. 
J. Duniway, snd one of the ablest writers 
in the State, has been added to the editorial 
force of the Hvening Telegram of Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Coburn was formerly editor- 
in-chief of the Portland Bee. 


Mrs. TayLor, the widow of Bayard 
Taylor has collected eight of his essays and 
a number of his literary notes, and publish- 
ed them in a good-sized duodecimo volume. 
Most of the selections contain personal 
reminiscences of some kind. ~ 


Mrs. E. B. GRANwIs publishes a Little 
Gem and Kindergarten which has a place 
of its own in our juvenile literature, for it 
is especially devoted to the kindergarten 
work, and is full of the happy kindergarten 
spirit. Pictures, stories, verses, all bright, 
pure, pleasant and useful, fill its pages. 


ELIZABETH CoMsTOCK was one of the 
delegates to the New England anaual meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends, at Newport, 
R. I., She gave an interesting address on 
the important work in which she was re- 
cently engaged among the colored refugees 
in Kansas. There was an immense audi- 
ence. 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson will, it is re- 
ported, reappear upon the stage in the 
autumn in her play‘“The Crown of Thorns.” 
The scene of her new play, intended for 
Miss Davenport, is laid in Russia; the time 
is fifty years ago, and the heroine is an 
English Jewess, Miss Dickinson has also 
been at work on a comedy drama called 
“Elfrida, or the Test of Honor.” 


Mrs. Fraser, mother of the Bishop of 
Manchester, died in her eminent son’s 
palace a few weeks ago, aged eighty-seven. 
Ina speech, a few months since, the Bishop 
told his audience that his father lost most 
of his means in iron works, and died soon 
after, leaving sever children. His mother 
said, ‘‘I cannot give my Soys money, but 
by denying myself I can give them all a 
good education.” She did so, and he didn’t 
know how she managed it. She was now 
paralyzed, speechless, helpless; but every 
day, when he went into her room and look- 
ed on her sweet face, he thought gratefully 





of all he owed to her. 
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At nightfall, by the firelight’s cheer, 


And begs me tell of things that were 
When I was little just like her. 

Ab, little ips, you touch the epring 
Of sweetest, sad remembering, 

And hearth and heart flash all aglow 
With ruddy tints of long ago. 

I at my father’s fireside sit, 
Youngest of all who circle it, 

And beg him tell me what did he, 
When he was little just like me? 


—Nursery. 


A LIMEKILN CLUB GLEE, 
Now, as we trabble Ii life’s highway 
An’ meet wid ups an’ downs; 
De man who keeps a smilin’ face 
Will beat de one dat frowns. 


Cuorvus.—Up hill—down hill— 





Make it easy climbin’ fur 
De folks who wid ye go. 


An’ when we meet wid chill’en small 
Or folks dat's old an’ gray; 
Jist tote °em on your back a spell 
To rest 'em on de way. 
Cuorvs.—Up hill—cown hill— 
Paddle in de road; 
Lots of places whar’ ye fall 
An’ tumble off yer load. 


De road am long, wid lots o’ turns, 
De woods am full o” b’ars; 
But him who smiles will git dar fust 
An’ be relieved of car's. 
Cuorvus.—Up hill—down hill— 
Hoof it right along; 
Kindly speak to ebery one, 
An’ doan’ forgit your song. 
—Detroit Free Press. 





A BIRD STORY. 
BY M. E. B. 


It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 

Can find it all out as they do, 
if a fellow does anything naughty, 

Or says anything that’s not true! 
They’! look at you just a moment 

Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it— 

For a little bird tells! 


Now where the little bird comes from, 
Or where the little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of the crows, 

If his voice is as hoarse as a raven, 
Or clear as the ringing of belie, 

I know not—but this I am sure of— 

A little bird tells. 


The moment you think a thing wicked, 
The moment you do a thing bad, 

Are angry or sullen or hateful, 
Get ugly or stupid or mad, 

Or tease a dear brother or sister— 
That instant your sentence he knells, 

And the whole to mamma in a minute 

That little bird tells. 


You may be in the depths of a closet 
Where neobody sees but a mouse, 
Yon may be all alone in the cellar, 

You may be on the top of a house, 
You may be in the dark and the silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells— 
No matter! Wherever it happens 

That little bird tells! 


And the only contrivance to stop him, 
Is just to be sure what you say— 

Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play; 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving ds well, 

And then—you can laugh at the stories 

The little bird tells! 


— Wide Awake for June. 


SEEING HIMSELF AS 
OTHERS SAW HIM. 


BY MRS. MARY R. P. HATCH. 











“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 


. To sce outsel’s as ithers see us!” 


“I really wish, Dora, you could have 
coffee fit to drink once a week,” said Ed- 
ward Taylor to his wife. ‘Why not try 
my method,—pour in cold water and let it 
just come wo a boil?” 

“I did this morning,” answered Mrs. 
Taylor, pleasantly, ‘‘and this is the result. 
I knew you would find fault with it.” 

‘Dora, any one would think to hear you 


speak that I was in the habit of finding fault 


Thank hcaven that isn’t one of my failings. 
I never find fault. I make a suggestion 
now and then. But,”—and he tasted his 
coffee again—‘‘this is certainly better than 
we usually have. The flavor 1s excellent, 
but mild.” 

‘Very mild,” said his wife. 

“Are these fritters, or are they lead?” 
asked Mr. Taylor shortly after. 

“They are fritters, Edward, and excellent 
ones, too,” said his sister, Mrs. Fred Hast- 
ings, pitying his wife’s mortification. 

“I am glad if you can eat them,” said Mr. 
Taylor. ‘Here, Fred, try a hot one; per- 
haps it will be a trifle better;” passing the 
plate to his sister’s husband, who was also 
Dora’s brother. The two friends had ex- 
changed sisters when they married five years 
before. 

*‘Now please excuse me, I have import- 
ant business down town that takes me away 
earlier than usnal.” He put on his hat and 
gloves and—pulled off a button. 

“Dora, why can’t you sew on a button so 
it will stay?” 

“Those gloves are the ones you bought 
pean Edward,” replied Mrs. Taylor. 

‘The more reason why you should have 
looked at them. Sale work isn’t intended 
to be permanent. But no matter, I can do 





” 
ly without buns said he with an 

Neate ibn at home and take your 
others, do,” ‘urged his wife: “I will sew on 
the buttons so that you can have them this 
afternoon. Stay, 1 will doso now. It will 
take but a minute.” 

“I amin a hurry as 1 told you; and I 
should not have bought new gloves at all if 
my old ones had been fit to wear. Buta 
matter of one missing button is nothing for 
me.” Mr. Taylor’s tone implied that noth- 
ing less than half a dozen could disturb his 
equanimity. 

“Dora!” exclaimed Mrs. Hastings, after 
he was gone, ‘‘does Edward always find as 
much fault as he has this morning?” 

‘Not always,” replied Dora. She omit- 
ted to say that he often did much more. 
‘*Edward doesn’t mear half he says. It is 
a@ habit and one that he doesn’t know he 


has at all.” 


“I can plainly see he thinks himself a 
martyr. What an abominable combina- 
tion!” said his outspoken sister. ‘One 
might take him to be an idiot, but I know 
he isn’t, and he is kind-hearted and loves 
you dearly.” 

“Yes, Kate,” spoke up Fred. ‘“Nedisa 
good fellow, and would be the first to con- 
demn in others what he does himself.” 

“O,” said his wife, eagerly, “I have an 
idea.” 

‘Keep it, my dear, till you get another 
to go with it,” said Fred, teazingly. But 
Kate did not notice the interruption. 

*‘Dora, let us show Edward up to himself 
as he is, using Fred for a mirror, you know.” 

‘How? I don’t think I understand exact- 
ly,” replied Dora. 

“Why, let Fred find fault with me just 
as Edward does with you; and then he can 
see how he likes it. Of course, he must 
not suspect that it isn’t Fred’s rea! manner. 
He won’t, for you know it is five years 
since we have met, and we only came last 
night. Fred is capital at theatricals and I 
will do my best to be as meek as you are.” 
And bright talkative little Mrs. Hastings 
kissed her sister-in-law, while a sympathet- 
ic tear stood in her eye. 

“T will agree to it, if Dora does not ob- 
ject,” said Fred, for he was fully as indig- 
nant as his wife at Dora’s treatment. 

Dora was as straightforward and consci- 
entious as she was gentle; however, Kate 
overruled her objections and so the matter 
stood when Mr. Taylor returned in the 
evening. He was unusually pleasant, and 
disagreeably surprised at Fred’s fault-find- 
ing manner. Seemingly Kate could do 
nothing without being called to account by 
her husband. 

“Kate,” as his wife took up a book they 
were both reading, ‘“‘will you or will you 
not leave that book-mark where I placed 
it?” 

‘‘Why, I havn’t touched it!” said she, ‘‘it 
is at the ninth chapter, Isn’t that the place?” 

‘How dol know? IfI did, should I be 
apt to need a book-mark?” 

‘“‘He ought to be sufficiently interested 
not to need one, ought he not, Kate?” said 
Mr. Taylor, pleasantly. 

“‘Yes,—but Fred—” and she stopped and 
looked away. 

“But Fred—what?” asked her husband, 
gloomily. ‘If you have any fault to find 
with me, don’t hesitate, I beg.” 

‘*Well, I was only going to say that you 
seemed to like to find fault,” said Kate. 

“No, thank Heaven; that isn’t one of my 
failings, I only make a suggestion now and 
then. But what were you saying Ned, 
when Kate interrupted us?” 

‘T’ve forgotten. But suppose we have 
some music. Do you remember how fond 
we used to be of singing ‘Annie Laurie,’ we 
four?” 


‘Yes, indeed,” said Kate. “Let us sing 
it to-night.” 

‘‘Where is the music, Dora?” asked Mr. 
Taylor. 


“T’m sure I don’t know, I haven’t seen it 
in a long time.” 

“I do wish, Dora, that you had your sen- 
ses about you a little oftener. My mother 
used to say that she could goin the darkest 
night and find any article in the , house. 
But perhaps we can sing it from memory. 

“But for bonny Annie Laurie, 
I would lay me down and die.” 
hummed Mr. Taylor in his melodious tenor. 

*‘How much easier it is a for a man to die 
for woman—in song—than it is to live for 
her and make her want to live too,” said 
Kate. 

‘Poor sis,—” thought Mr. Taylor, look- 
ing kindly at her—‘‘no wonder she feels the 
difference! Will you play the accompani- 
ment, Kate?” 

She replied by seating herself at the pi- 
ano and playing a beautiful prelude. ‘‘You 
are playing horribly out of tune, Kate,” 


said Fred complainingly. ‘You ‘know my 
ear is perfect and yet you will persist in 
g the harmony.” 


“T didn’t know.” 

*‘No, that’s it, if you did you might pos- 
sibly get to be in time a tolerable player. 
But play on, since Ned asked you. I can 
endure a good deal.” 

Kate continued. 

“Horrible! wretched!” exclaimed Fred. 

‘Odd chords, you know,” explained Mr. 
Taylor 





‘Yes, the oddest ones I ever heard,” said 
Fred, sarcastically. 

Mr, Taylor said no more, but inly thought 
his brother in-law’s conduct detestable. But 
the others knew that it was almost an exact 
repetition of Mr. Taylor’s the evening pre- 
vious when Dora instead of Kate had played 
the piano, 

After their guests had retired, Mr. Tay- 
lor said to his wife, ‘‘I pity poor Kate.” 

“Why?” asked his wife unconcernedly 
as she began putting her hair in crimps. 

‘‘Why?” he echoed. ‘‘Can’t you see that 
Fred is a perfect bear? But of course you 
can’t; you never see anything.” But his 
wife did not reply and he said presently, 
“How long will you stand at that glass, 
frizzing your hair that looks a great deal 
better plain?” 

“I thought you liked it better crimped; 
you said so last week.” 

**You are the most exasperating woman, 
throwing a man’s speeches back at him in 
that way! I may have said so last week, 
but now I think you look better with your 
hair plain. You are just like Fred. You 
want to find fault all the’ time and then 
make it appear I am to blame.” 

‘Very well,” said his wife briefly; and 
she turned down the gas that he might not 
see her tears. 

The four sat down next morning at an 
excellent repast, but Mr. Taylor said as he 
cut his steak, ‘‘I wasn’t aware before, Dora, 
that you considered sole-leather a fit sub- 
stitute for beef.” 

“It is not very good, I know, Edward, 
but it was too late to exchange it when I 
found it was not the sirloin I ordered.” 

Fred elevated his eyebrows expressively. 
‘Ned, if you call this tough, you should 
see the steak Kate treats me to. Sole 
leather! why sole leather is tender by com- 
parison. Our’s is more like rubber. I 
assure you this is choice eating to me, ac- 
customed to so much worse.” 

Kate bit her lip and her face flushed in 
her efforts to avoid laughing at Fred’s ex 
travagance, and her brother’s surprised 
look. Finally she burst into a hearty laugh. 
"You can see how little she cares for my 
comfort,” said Fred. 

‘‘Hysterics!” thought her brother, ‘‘no 
wonder.” He ingeniously changed the 
conversation to more agreeable topics, but 
his manner to Fred was a trifle cold and 
constrained. 

Thus matters continued for two or three 
days. Whenever Mr. Taylor ‘‘made a 
suggestion,” as he delicately expressed it, 
Fred capped it by finding fault with Kate, 
until without thinking himself in the least 
to blame, yet out of pity for his sister, he 
began to be more prudent of ‘‘suggestions.” 
Fred, however, found plenty of margin for 
complaint. ‘‘Kate,” said he, coming from 
his room where he had been tumbling over 
the contents of his valise, ‘‘I have a dozen 
shirts here and.not a single button on the 
whole dozen.” 

“Very true,” said his wife, ‘‘you asked 
me to remove them, fancying studs would 
be better.” 

‘‘Where are the studs then?” 

“‘Why, I don’t know, I am sure.” 

‘‘No, you never know where anything is. 
My mother used to say she could find any 
article she wanted in the darkest night. 
Would it be asking too much of you, Mrs. 
Hastings, to offer a suggestion?” 

“T should suggest,” said Mr. Taylor sar- 
castically, ‘“‘that they are in the one you 
have on.” 

“O thank you, Ned, so they are. You 
see I have to look out for myself entirely. 
Kate is so indifferent. As for the buttons, 
I did ask her to remove them, for they 
might as well all be off as only half. I 
never mind one missing button.” 

‘Don’t you think, Fred,” asked Mr. Tay- 
lor, as they walked down street together, 
‘that you are a little hard upon Kate?” 

‘‘Hard upon Kate?” echoed Fred. ‘‘What 
can you mean?” 

‘‘Finding so much fault with her.” 

‘‘Why, I never find fault, I only offer a 
suggestion now and then.” 

‘Forcible ones, Fred, or so they seem to 
me. Kate never used to be so careless and 
indifferent as you now seem to consider 
her.” 

‘You don’t know her as well as I do,” 
said Fred, shortly. 

Mr. Taylor flushed with anger. ‘‘Well, 
it is not creditable either to your heart or 
manners to speak of your wife and my sis- 
ter in that manner.” 

‘“‘Humph,” muttered Fred. 

‘*Kate is very sensitive.” 

“Exactly,” said Fred, drily. 

“And she is so good a sister I am sure 
she cannot be other than a good wife. That 
you cannot appreciate her does not alter 
facts,” said Mr. Taylor, incensed still more 
by Fred’s indifferent manner. 

At this point, however, it changed. 
“Ned, you are right, Kate is all and more 
than you say of her, and I appreciate her 
fully. I would not wound her feelings for 
the world.” 

“Then, I must say, you show your affec- 
tion for her in a peculiar way,” said Mr. 
Taylor, drily, ‘that’s all.” 

*‘Do you appreciate your wife?” 

“TI hope so,” said Mr. Taylor, surprised 
at the question. 


“Is she a good wife?” 

“Certainly she is. When I married her 
five years ago,” said Mr. Taylor, ‘“‘she was 
the one woman in all the world for me, 
and I have never changed my opinion re- 
garding her.” 

“Sensitive?” asked Fred again, briefly. 

‘Yes, rather. Why?” 

“Only this, I have been trying lately to 
show my appreciation and love for Kate in 
the same manner that you show yours for 
Dora.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor, stiffly. 

‘Nor I you,” retorted Fred. ‘‘You say 
you have a good wife and that you love her 

eas wellas you did five years ago; yet you 
constantly find fault with her; so much that 
Kate noticed it and suggested that I imitate 
your manners and let you see how you ad- 
mired it.” 

**You don’t mean to say.” 

“I do mean to say that I have copied 
your manner faithfully, and as much as 
possible literally.” 

Mr. Taylor walked hastily forward some 
distance in advance of his friend. He was 
mortified and angry, but just enough to 
own after due reflection that Fred’s words 
were true and justifiable. He had taken 
Fred to task for what was but a copy of 
his own manner. It will seem strange, but 
Mr. Taylor had never considered himself a 
fault-finder. True it is that ‘‘men are more 
apt-to use spectacles, to behold other men’s 
faults, than looking-glasses, to behold their 
own.” At last he waited and Fred caught 
up with him. 

‘Is this true?” he asked. 

**Yes, my dear fellow,” said Fred, ‘‘you 
found fault with Dora almost constantly 
from the very evening of our arrival.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Edward, 
frackly; ‘I have, but I never intended it. 
It is a miserable habit I have got into.” 

They reached the office just then, and no 
more was said until they reached home in 
the evening. Dora met them at the door, 
with her hair combed smoothly back, a 
fashion he detested snd one that was very 
unbecoming to her. 

“Dora, why will you—not wear your 
hair always that way, it is so becoming?” 
said Edward, recollecting himself just in 
time not to find fault, but violating truth 
so manifestly that a general laugh fol- 
lowed. 

Edward did not promise his wife that he 
would mend his ways, but he did himself; 
nor did he from “‘that time forward” do al- 
together different. Old habits have too 
strong a hold to be loosened at once. His 
lapse into fault-finding had been gradual; 
his reform was also gradual. But in five 
years more when Fred and Dora visited 
them a second time he had become as re- 
markable for being easy to please as he once 
was difficult, and Dora looked far happier, 
as might be supposed.—Apringfield Republi- 
can, 
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GARFIELD. 


The writer has known General Garfield 
pretty wall for thirteen years. He isa large, 
well-fed, hale, ruddy, brown-bearded man, 
weighing about 220 pounds, with Ohio 
German colors, blue eyes, military face, 
erect figure and shoulders, jJarge back and 
thighs, and broad chest, and evidently bred 
in the country ona farm. His large mouth 
is full of strong teeth, his nose, chin, and 
brows are strongly pronourced. A large 
brain, with room for play of thought and 
long application, rises high above his clear, 
discerning, enjoying eyes. He sometimes 
suggests a country Samson—strong beyond 
his knowledge, but unguarded as a school- 
boy. He pays little attention to the effecta- 
tion by which some men manage public 
opinion, and has one kind of behavior for 
all callers, which is the most natural behav- 
ior at hand. Strangers would think hima 
little cold, and mentally shy. On acquaint- 
ance he is seen to be hearty above every- 
thing, loving the life around him, his fami- 
ly, his friends, his State and country. Lov- 
ing sympathetic and achieving people, and 
with a large unprofessing sense of the 
brotherhood of workers in the fields of pro- 
gress, it was the feeling of sympathy and 

‘the desire to impart which took him for 
chief; while as to the pulpit, or on the verge 
of it, full of all that he saw and acquired, 
he panted to give it forth, after it had pass- 
ed through the alembic of his mind. En- 
dowed with a warm temperament, copious 
expression, large, wide-seeing faculties and 
superabundant health, he could study all 
night and teach or lecture all day, and it 
was a providence that his neighbors discov- 
ered that he was too much of a man to con- 
ceal in the pulpit, where his docility and 
reverence had almost taken him. They sent 
him to the State Legislature, where he was 
when the war broke out, and he immediate- 
ly went to the field, where his courage and 
painstaking parts, and love of open air oc- 
cupation, and perfect freedom from self- 
assertion, made him the delight of Rose- 
crans and George H. Thomas successively. 
He would go about Any work they asked of 
him, was unselfish and enthusiastic, and 
had steady, temperate habits, and his large 
brain and his reverence made everything 





novel to him. There is an entire absence 








of nonchalance or Worldliness in his nature. 
He is never indifferent, never vindictive. 4 
base action or ingratitude or cruelty may 
make him sad, but does not provoke retalig- 
tion, nor alter that faith in men or Proyi. 
dence which is a part'of his-sound stomach 
and athletic head. Garfield is simple as g 
child; to the serpent’s wisdom he is 4 
stranger. Having no use nor aptitude with 
the weapons of coarser natures, he often 
avoids mere disputes, does not go to public 
resorts where men are familiar or vulgar, 
and the walk from his home in Washington 
to the Capitol, and an occasional dinner 
out, comprise his life. The word public 
servant especially applies to him. He has 
been the drudge of his State constituents, 
the public, the public societies, the. moral 
societies, and of his party and country since 
1863. Aptitude for public debate and public 
affairs are associated with a military nature 
in him. He is on a broad scale a school- 
master of the range of Glandstone, of Agas- 
siz, of Gallatin. With as honest a heart as 
ever beat above the competitors of sordid 
ambition, General Garfield has yet so little 
of the worldly wise in him that he is poor, 
and yet has been accused of dishonesty, 
He has no capacity for investment, nor the 
rapid solution of wealth, nor profound re- 
spect for the penny in and out of pound,and 
still is neither careless, improvident, nor de- 
pendent. The great consuming passion to 
equal richer people, and live finely, and ex- 
tend his social power is foreign to him as 
scheming or cheating. But he is not a sus- 
picious nor a high-mettled man, and so he 
is taken in sometimes, partly from his oblig- 
ing, unrefusing disposition. Men who were 
scheming imposed upon him, as upon Grant 
and other crude-eyed men of affairs. The 
people of his district, who are quick to 
punish public venality or defection, heard 
him in his defense in 1878 and kept him in 
Congress and held up his hand, and hence 
he 1s by their unwavering support for twen- 
ty-five years candidate for President and a 
national character. Since John Quincy 
Adams no President has had Garfield's 
scholarship, which is equally up to this age 
of wider facts. The average American, 
pursuing money all day long, is now pre- 
sented to a man who had invariably put the 
business of others above his own, and 
worked for that alleged nondescript—the 
public gratitude—all his life. But he has 
not labored without reward. The great 
nomination came to-day to as pure and lov- 
ing @ man as ever wished well of anybody 
and put his shoulder to his neghbor’s wheel. 
Garfield’s big, boyish heart is pained to- 
night with the weight of his obligation, af- 
fection, and responsibility. To-day, as 
hundreds of telegrams come from every- 
where, saying kind, strong things to him— 
such messages as only Americans in their 
rapid, good impulses pour upon a lucky 
friend—he was with two volunteer clerks in 
a room opening and reading, and suddenly 
his two boys sent him one—little fellows at 
school—and a3 he read it he broke down, 
and tried to talk, but his voice choked, and 
he could not see for tears. The clerks be- 
gan to blubber, too, and people to whom 
they afterward told it. This sense of a real 
great heart will be new to the country, and 
will grow if he gets the Presidency. His 
wife was one of his scholars in Ohio, Like 
him, she is of a New England family, trans- 
planted to the West, a pure-hearted, brave, 
unassuming woman; the mother of seven 
or eight children, and, as he told me only a 
few weeks ago, had never, by any remark, 
brought him into the least trouble, while 
she was unstampedable by any clamor. 

He is the ablest public speaker in the 
country, and the most serious and instruc- 
tive man on the stump. His instincts, lib- 
eral and right; his courtesy, noticeable in 
our politics; his aims, ingenious, and his 
piety comes by nature. He leads a farmer’s 
life, all the recess of Congress working like 
a field hand, and restoring his mind by rest- 
ing it. If elected, he will give a tone of 
culture and intelligence to the Executive 
office it has never yet had, while he bas no 
pedantry in his composition, and no conceit 
whatever. General Garfield may be worth 
$25,000, or a little more than Mr, Lincoln 
was when he took the office. His old moth- 
er, a genial lady, lives in his family, and 
his kindness to her on every occasion bears 
out the commandment of ‘‘Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land.”—Gath in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 





NO “PRETTY WOMEN” NEED APPLY. 


Here again is The Christian at Work, \ay- 
ing down the law that “If pretty young 
women, or widows interesting or uninter- 
esting, wish to do the Lord’s work, there 
are the hungry to be fed, the sick in prison 
to be visited, the lowly to be lifted up, the 
naked to be clothed;” and declaring that 
one conspicuous woman worker of practi- 
cal deeds of Christ-like benevolence, is 
worth a whole army of pretty women who 
with pleasant speech and musical voices 
may feel themselves called of God to 
preach.” We may be unduly sensitive, but 
this strain seems to us—although we are 
sure it wa3 not so intended—as insulting a8 
it is inconclusive. There is in this refer 
ence to “pretty women” a touch of the 
orientalism that is at the bottom of all sub- 
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jection of women—whether that subjection 
makes them a slave and a pet in Constanti- 
pople, or an inferior order in rights and 

rivileges in America. There is no place 
in the Christian church for the heatbenish 
claim that sex alone disqualifies a human 
peing from doing whatever it can do best, 
nor for the monstrous assumption that man 
has a divine commission to draw the orbit 
of woman’s sphere. They are equal chil- 
dren of One Father, and in every attribute 
of God that draws human souls toward 
Him, who will not say that woman is most 
like Him? Here and there in the world is 
a woman as clearly called to preach as 
Florence Nightingale was called to nurse, 
or Mary Lyon to labor as a missionary, or 
Dorcas tosew. We deny the right of the 
church to withhold its sanction from such 
a woman. There are a hundred pulpits 
filled by men who are poor bunglers at 
preaching, and yet who do not heed the 
ca! to a life of “‘practical deeds of benevo- 
lence,” to where there is any likelihood that 
one would be occupied by an incompetent 
woman were the doors opened. When we 
taught woman the alphabet, and gave her 
a place by our side instead of under our 
feet, we abandoned the only ground on 
which she can be shut out of the pulpit.— 
Golden Rule. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Emma Ricker thus writes to the New 
Northwest: ‘‘With your permission, 1 would 
like to say a few words on the question of 
Woman Suffrage. I want to say to every 
woman who does not feel interested in the 
present struggle for equal rights, Now is 
the time for action. Take for your weap- 
ons common sense, reason and justice, and 
work for the promulgation of our cause. 

‘Be not like dumb driven cattle; 
Be a hero in the strife.” 

There are a few brave women who have 
severed the bonds that have so long kept 
them in allegiance to society, and are work- 
ing for the advancement of their sex; that 
is, they are working to secure for all women 
equal rights with all men. They, like all 
reformers, are a ‘‘feeble fraction of human- 
ity,” but they see their victory in the future, 
and, despite the ridicule of the selfish and 
bigoted, are unswerving in their course of 
action and unflinching in their determina- 
tion to secure justice where justice belongs. 
Women’s political disabilities would have 
long since been removed, had enough of 
them sought it. Our united demands will 
accomplish much more than separate ac- 
tion; therefore we should not leave all the 
work for the brave few, while we will share 
alike the benefits. Iam aware that some of 
you will say you “‘have all the rights you 
want;” but you do not realize your true 
condition. Women, being the weaker por- 
tion of humanity, have forever occupied a 
subjective position. It is a noted fact that, 
the lower the grade of civilization, the more 
depraved is the condition of women, The 
custom that man must rule has been hand- 
ed down to us from barbaric ages, and, like 
every other form of tyranny, will find its 
grave sooner or later. 

Men and women alike possess an innate 
love of liberty, and they should have it 
whenever it does not interfere with the 
rights of other persons.” That alone is true 
liberty. Even in our boasted free America 
women do not breathe the air of freedom. 
They cannot justly call themselves citizens 
of the United States. Any foreign man can 
come to this country, become a citizen, and 
take an active part in governing women 
that are born and bred here, The negro is 
our political superior. Chinamen, lunatics 
and women are alone denied the right of 
self-government. But great and important 
changes are accomplished slowly. 

Owing to repeated demands, college 
doors that have long refused to admit wo- 
men students are now swinging on their 
massive hinges, and women are already 
proving to the world that, with the same 
educational advantages, they can compete 
with men in the most difficult studies, 
which is a significant sign of the times. 

Woman Suffragists have but to keep the 
ball rolling, now that it is fairly started, 
and we shall soon be able to proclaim our- 
selves free women, for 

“As round and round we run, 
Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 
Emma RICKER. 

Norfolk, Or., May 8, 1880. 
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THE TIME TO MOURN. 


“Where in the world are you going?” 
asked Mr. Grange, in a tone of surprise 
bordering on displeasure. 

No wonder he was surprised to see his 
wife dressed for the street on that dreary 
winter day. Nothing could have been more 
cheerless; there was no snow to c%ver the 
bare earth, and a raw east wind was bring- 
ing down torrents of rain that froze as it 
fell, making the sidewalk one sheet of ice, 

‘I thought I would attend Mrs. Dawson’s 
funeral,” replied the lady apologetically ; 
“she was a poor, friendless old woman, and 
has been sick ever so long.” 

“Did you visit her often during her ill- 
ness?” continued Mr. Grange. 

“I sent her some jelly once,” responded 

his wife rather faintly. 








“So you're going to pay off old scores by 
attending her funeral!” was the somewhat 
scornful rejoinder. 

Biting her lips, Mrs. Grange took her 
umbrella, and was soon sliding down the 
street to swell the stream of mourners who 
had never thought of crossing the old lady’s 
threshold while she was alive and suffering. 

Those assembled at the funeral on that 
dismal day were but a few of the many who 
believe that it is not time to mourn for the 
dying tall he is past recall. To grieve over 
illness while there is a chance for restora- 
tion to health does not occur to some of us, 
Forgetting that the invalid sighs for the 
breath of flowers, we save our blossoms to 
scatter on his .grave. ‘“The sad world 
waiteth in its misery,” but we do not heed 
its woes till the bells are tolling and it is too 
late. Then we take time to mourn. ~ 

Not only are actual ills thus overlooked 
until irremediable, but those which are 
probable fail to attract attention while there 
is opportunityfor preventing them. What 
if the boy and girl do dance till morning, 
night after night at Christmas time? No 
need to grieve over their folly now; it may 
not injure them. So the fond parent leaves 
the thoughtless pair to turn night into day 
till the delicate girl falls a victim to some 
incurable disease, and the boy seeks to 
steady his unstrung nerves with stimulants 
that prove his rain. 

So long as bad habits are forming, we res- 
olutely refuse to consider them evils; let 
the probabilities become actualities, and we 
bow our heads as a bulrush. 

The age of prophecy is past; no seer can 
reveal the future, yet are there not divine 
hints, omens that may well be studied with 
the great ancient augurs? It is a good sign 
of the times that weather probabilities are 
receiving the attention of scientific men, 
and much more glorious will be the age in 
which the majority of mankind shall pon- 
der the probable results of their own actions. 
Then perhaps men will learn when is the 
time to mourn, and human energies will no 
longer be consumed with grief at the irre- 
trievable. Surely vain regrets have no 
place in our short lives; it is only the sor- 
row inspiring to effort, that is worthy of a 
man or woman. True, wrong apparently 
irreparable may in part be righted, and the 
reformer’s work is grand; yet far grander is 
the life of him who prevents wrong-doing. 

He it is who views with sorrow that 
which tends to ill, and his sorrow is avail- 
ing. Such are the mourners who beara 
balm for their own and others’ woes, and 
passing through our darksome world they 
light it up,’’ as when warm sunshine thrills 
wood-glooms to gold.” 

ANNA MARIETTA JOHNSON. 

Whitestown, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
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NOT NORTH ON A FOOL’S EXRAND. 


At the Republican meeting held last week 
in New York to ratify the nomination of 
Garfield, the chairman announced one of 
the speakers in these words: ‘‘As you have 
all read that interesting book, the ‘Fool’s 
Errand,’ you will be glad to hear the author; 
and I now have the pleasure to introduce 
him to you—the Hon. A. W. Tourgee, of 
North Carolina.” After the cheering had 
subsided, Judge Tourgee said: 

“I came here to-night to listen, not to 
talk. I had heard that there were some 
people up North called ‘scratchers,’ and | 
wanted to see them. They put me in mind 
of the old darkey down in my State. He 
told the ‘breddern’ that there were only two 
ways they could go—one way led to perdi- 
tion and the other to damnation. An old 
man got up and said, ‘Am dat so?’ ‘Yes, 
dat am so.’ ‘Well, then, this niggah takes 
to the woods.’ [Laughter.}] And I had 
been informed that some were going to ‘take 
to the woods,’ but I must say that I see no 
difference between the old guard and the 
young one now. I was one of those whose 
hearts and hopes were given to Grant. 
[Loud cheers and a few hisses.) I am sorry 
to hear those hisses, but as I have faced the 
Ku Klux down South I can face these hisses. 
We have been told here to-night that we 
meet the solid South for the last time. But 
do not congratulate yourselves too soon. 
The hair that is brown to-night will be gray 
before you cease to meet a solid South. I 
am acquainted with the men who are to take 
the census in the South, and they can as 
easily pack a graveyard in the census as in 
the ballot-box. If Iam not mistaken, you 
will find more graveyards in the census 
than voters to match them in the North. 
The South is not going to lose its grip upon 
the Nation if it can hold it by any ordina- 
ry or extraordinary means. 

“Tt has been my good fortune to have 
watched and seen some important epochs in 
the life of Garfield. I remember when a 
boy—a mere lad—watching him as he came 
awkward and sliding into the academy of 
Chester, in his native county. I remember 
him later when working his way to an edu- 
cation, which has been referred to here to- 
night, as the foundation of his renown. I 
saw him when the lurid light of the battle 
shone on his face at Chickamauga, and I 
saw him when his mother, in the presence 
of those who came to inform him of the 
honor, usought by him, said, ‘This is my 
son,’ [cheers] and I saw him when the flags 
of all the States united in a bow over his 





magnificent head. [Cheers.} I am sur- 
prised that there has has been one thing 
whicb has not been called to your atten- 
tion. 

“‘The Republican party was true to its old 
tradition at Chicago; they adopted a new 
thought and a new idea in American poli- 
tics. For the first time in history it has 
been declared that the National Govern- 
ment ought to extend aid to the education 
of the people, not for the sake of the peo- 
ple, but for ifs own sake; that is the cure 
for the Solid South. [Cheers.] The South- 
ern sentiment means business, early and late 
and often. You will find that counties 
which would appropriately have the de- 
scription which James Fisk gave to grave- 
yards—that no one wished to break into 
them—have increased faster, and are more 
populous than any others in the North.” 
[Great cheers and applause. ] 








Vacation Reading, 


CONCORD GUIDE BOOK. 


Edited by GEO. B. BARTLETT. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. Containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of all points of Historical and Literary inter- 
est in and about the old town of Concord, Mass. 


BARK CABIN ON KEAR- 
SARGE. 


Out of School series. By EDWARD A. RAND. 
Price, 30 cents. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 
about Mt. Kearsarge, : 


ONE CENT. 


Out of School Series. By ROSE HAWTHORN 
LATHROP, and other favorite authors, Price, 
30 cents. As bright and jolly a collection of sto- 
ries as any bey or girl would wish to read, full of 
illdstrations and brimming over with fun and frol- 
ic. 


WHAT SHE SAID AND 
WHAT SHE MEANT, 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. This 
popular series is enriched with another volume 
from the facile pen of Pansy, who always has 
some important lesson to teach or principle to 
illustrate, 


PEOPLE WHO HAVEN’T 
TIME and CAN’T AFFORDIT. 


Idle Hour Series. By PANSY. Price, 50 cents. 
The lesson to be drawn from this story is that when 
one resolutely sets about a good work, success is 
sure if backed by persistence, courage and perse- 
verance. 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED 
FARMING. 


Idle Hour Series. By DOROTHEA ALICE SHEP- 
ERD. Price, 50 cents. A piquant narrative of an 
actual experience. 


POOR PAPA. 


Idle Hour Series. By MARY W. PORTER. Price, 
50 cents. Pronounced the most brilliant and en- 
tertaining SUMMER BOOK issued for years. 


WIDE AWAKE 


for July, has special attractions. Twenty cents a 
number, $2.00 per year. For sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent post paid by 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS; 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 
Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
ne the eaportentty of being Photographed at re- 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


cae $800 pt le or three-fourths length, 
ozen. 
Mee bo Vi ette Head, $8.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE isi , full length or three-fourths 
length, 8.00 per dozen, 
p tri eo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 
The finish of t these will be the same as my 


work in tre far where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, F engin or three-fourths wert 


12.00 
CARTES rut an full slteacd or 


dni PPT igustte Head, ave per 
attention ven to and Deering 
Old pictares of ot el 
Helted for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 





WELCOME CHORUS! 


AWEW SONG BOOK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, AGAD- 
EMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


BY w.s. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled with 
the best Part-Songs, a large collection of Sacred 
Music for practice, and opening and closing exercises, 
also the elements, ona new plan, Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1,00. 





Jake with you td the Seashore or the Mountains 
one of Ditson & Co's splendid volumes of Bound Mus- 
tc, More than thirty are published. Some of them 
are: 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album....$1.00 


Gems of English Song. 68 Songs...... 2.00 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs........ 200 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs............ 2.00 
Gems of Strauss, 80 Waltzes, &c....... 2.00 
Cluster of Gems. 43 Pieces............ eee 2.00 
Home Circle. Vol. 1. 170 Pieces........ 2.00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL REC- 
ORD, which will bring new music every week. $2 
per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 
Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


163 to 169 Washington street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Unters made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


es — sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 


‘a 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and. Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


=. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 
& Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
UNDER 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


WOoOMAN’s 
National Lyceum Bureau, 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &e. 
RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Referees: 

Sarah Pugh, Mrs. Bish Sim M, 
Thomas, Harriet Jndd Sartain, M.D. Mrs.’ Aabrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women a 
readers or in‘the lecture field. Apply for terms to 


the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 








(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 
pant 4 he Tig | Wa- 
ARTSTS, MATS, ne 
a. a. WAL irmeetres 
504 Washington street Boson” — 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
259-265 — or 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
PoOsT GRADUATEH 
‘ OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
complete education auey thus be received in 


aa ‘or Sedo, Os or Scientific Sch: 
Girls are prepared for any co! receiving same 
— as the pany and Sn a sabes have 


ons with 
ates 8 have the use.of an exedhent 


Gymnasium 
Drill 
om with ~ and the girls have a pleasant play. 


e new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and health: —— a in mmediate 
of the Art re Wasoum “44 pif toda of 


Natural 
GR capon a Tang ¥ large _— vena inl which 
shown tt to be —_— 
Perfectly Warmed and Ventinent, 
and t ee every cinclpals Merete It can ores 
ee con 
mp ne me ere jock on 


satis tates ot i aa 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark or by mail. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sEr=xH 
With Equal nee 5 Duties, and Pitve 





The lectures of the seventh year 
1879, and continue to June, 1800. Mite | Htedicl 
School was one of the first in this coun 
Dee examination and to furnish ‘nye 74 
years course. To secure still more aoe 
Trealta nn an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and surge: A. an evidence of study. 
The New England Medical Collec, the 
first school ever Setablished f for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston Universit School of Medicine. 
m4 announcements or information, address the 


i si TALBO’., M.D. 


6 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS.,, ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUOATION AL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egyot and the Holy.Land 


rand Summer Belgian. th gland, 
Seated, Holland, Bel " mony ey 
ly, Switzerland, France, Ree” be the capa lead 
ing art tres, and most ““— laces to 
be visited. = = eR om Rome, 
fariati Sea. tinh, Teak High Al veral of the Clint 
ic e 
ag tne Pase to 2. Zit Several of the Chief 
e rn Tours to take place in th 
to te jnaiete ot pa all pas of the grentes t bib Siical and his 
mportan 
Special trips in ‘connection with the Sun 





school celebration in a Laten , and > del Fi 

val at the Crystal P ness 

ae Pla: A Ober-Ammer, oe — 
y select— 





= different — da Cc 
Number in sections limited. Free carriage — in 
all Principal Cities. All travel, ee etc 
class. Special Hoge tad Additional ‘advantages 
and more extended routes, making oe Saale 
the cheapest and g st ever announced 
PRICES FROM $285 to $660. : 
Pg page phlet, giving full ulars, sent 
tree. Adare,” fy NWOURSER. 


Oeecan ness. 


What to Read. 


A full survey of Current 9 ling 
one, at an hour" "s fending, to dlecriny rd 
jection of books for himself or his friends, or to con 
verse intelligently on on the  maeeery topics of the day ie is 











given inthe LirzRary ae ssued eerie sub 
scri onl y 
pion price only my fe oye the oaraal & are 


Three Prize Questions. 


on choiceof books and other eer bier ie 


est news on —— oo authors 
publications; courses of Quotations and 
critical comments from leading ; character. 
istic extracts; eketches and aia 


authors, etc. 

ee =p books or 

how limited his means or hie his time, can 
reas ond thus contribute tthe gueeupaian 


reading. 
Subsc: p tion 50 cents; 
P A » 50 cen aguas 


rd aah. 





Specimen copy sent free to any address. 
LEYPOLDT, Pustisuer, 
18 and 15 Park Row, New York, eow 
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The new tract by Rev. J. W. Bashford, 
entitled ‘‘Does the Bible Allow Women to 
Preach?” is ready and for sale one at dollar 
a hundred, post paid. 


EXCELLENT INSTRUMENTALITIES. 


At the late annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, two 





convention in each New England State in 
codperation with the state societies, and 
also through the newspaper press, etc. 

The change in public sentiment within a 
few yearwhas made the different phases of 
the ‘‘Woman question” a topic of interest 
for every newspaper in the land. If it is 
not there to be favored, it is there to be crit- 
icised or laughed at. This state of things 
makes an open door for Suffragists, which 
it is the highest wisdom to use. 

A short, well written article on any de- 
partment of our question would probably 
not be refused by a single paper in New 
England, or anywhere else at the North. 
The town or county paper is read all 
through by the majority of the people who 
take it. Such a paper goes into the families 
as an educator, and is sure to leave its les- 
son. Hence it is of the highest importance 
that the meaning and need of Woman Suf- 
frage should have a clear, good, and repeat- 
ed statement in these local papers. 

Still more is it true that papers of wide 
circulation educate. One article in a single 
paper of a hundred thousand circulation 
may not unlikely be read by five hundred 
thousand pe»ple, a number equal to those 
in hundreds of Suffrage meetings. 

Many people, and especially women, often 
ask how they can help promote the success 
of their own cause. Now here is one way 
where intelligent help can be invaluable. 
Write an article for your town, county or 
local paper. Let it beshort. Long articles 
are the dread of editors who have not time 
to read them, and they are usually skipped 
by readers who wait for leisure which does 
notcome. A long article exceptionally bril- 
liant or good will* find readers. But the 
short ones are sure to be read—‘‘Here a lit- 
tle and there a little,” ‘‘Line upon line,” 
sooner or later leaves its impress. 

The Executive Committee of the New 
England Association have taken steps to 


. putthese resolutions into practice. Maine 


and Vermont have already responded favor- 
ably for conventions in the fall. Meantime 
let the true hearted Suffragists in every lo- 
cality see what they can do to get informa- 
tion on Suffrage for women into the paper 
that is a constant guest in their houses. 
Original or selected matterwill be valuable. 
Of the latter there is a great deal. Each 
week should find something which thought- 
ful oare has gleaned for the family paper, 
to convince and familiarize its readers with 
the idea of equal rights for women. In 
this way one of the most important instru- 
mentalities will be hastening the desired end. 





Who will undertake it? L. 8. 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
A SUCCESS. 


At the last municipal election in Boston, 
more than twelve hundred women took the 
trouble and expense of registering and pay- 
ing a poll tax, for the sole privilege of vot- 
ing in the election cf school committee. 
In other towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth many hundred women did the same. 
In all, several thousand women voted. ‘The 
result was a gratifying surprise to persons 
who have given attention to the actual sta- 
tistics of voting in the case of men. So far 
from the number being smaller than was to 
have been expected, it was much larger 
than any practical politician would have 
thought probable, under the circumstances. 

If I had been asked to predict how many 
women would actually go beforehand and 
pay for so restricted a privilege, accompa- 
nied, as it was, by an obligation to put on 
file a complete schedule of ali their posses- 
sions, taxable or otherwise, and involving, 
as it did, considerable trouble in comply- 
ing with the legal formalities, 1 should have 
said that two hundred in Boston and one 
thousand in the State would have been a 
fair beginning. The number exceeded my 
anticipations four-fold, and I have reason 
to know that it surprised many city and 
town officials. and experienced politicians. 





Iam not surprised at hearing complaint 
made of the smallness of the women’s vote 
by the very opponents who predicted in ad- 
vance that few or no women would appéar. 
This was to be expected. But I am sur- 
prised at hearing the complaint echoed by 
friends of the movement, who seem not 
aware of the difficulty of getting male vot- 
ers to go to the polls. How many of these 
friendly critics have considered that, asa 
rule, more than half of the qualified male 
voters of Massachusetts habitually refrain 
from voting? Rarely, if ever, since I have 
lived in this State, has any party obtained a 
majority of the voters. Rarely, if ever, 
has any candidate been elected, who would 
not have been defeated if the non-voting 
voters had cast their ballots against him. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the interest 
aroused by the aggressive personal canvass- 
es repeatedly made by Gen. Butler in his 
own behalf, we should have had only polit- 
ical action by meagre minorities in the old 
Bay State for the past seven years. 

The motives which draw out most men’s 
votes are three—ambition, interest, or party 
feeling. These, and especially the latter, 
are aroused by all sorts of devices. In 
every town and ward there are permanent 
party committees, who drum up their con- 
stituents. A hundred newspapers make 
their daily and weekly appeals. The space 
and labor devoted to such topics by the 
press of this State would cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually, if paid for 
as advertisements. Ministers preach polit- 
ical sermons on the eve of elections; editors 
write political articles; lawyers make polit- 
ical speeches; the telegraphic columns are 
filled with political items; the mails are 
loaded with political circulars, postal cards, 
and tracts. And yet, after all is done, the 
caucus gathers only one in a hundred, and 
the polls register, on an average, only forty- 
five per cent of the voters, while fifty-five 
per cent. remain at home. 

This is no exaggeration, and yet this, let 
us remember, applies to our general elec- 
tions, At special elections the case is much 
worse. Whena job is to be carried through, 
against the public interest, and presumably 
against the public will, it is often done by 
getting it ‘submitted to the people,” asa 
separate measure, at a special election. 
Then afew men who are personally inter- 
ested usually find no difficulty in getting out 
enough voters;to carry their point. 

A conspicuous instance of this kind oc- 
curred in Bostonafew years ago. A special 
election was ordered on the question of au- 
thorizing the purchase of land for public 
parks, It involved millions of expenditure 
and a great increase of public indebtedness, 
Only one voter in eleven voted. By a very 
small majority of this small minority the 
parks were sanctioned. The down-town 
wards, mostly inhabited by poor men, in 
whose behalf it was claimed that the parks 
were needed, voted against parks. The 
outlying wards, where the land needed for 
the parks was situated, gave most of the 
affirmative votes, under the manipulation 


of men who had real estate to sell, and who 


hoped to make the city buy it. 

Now in the case of the women all the 
usual motives that impel men to vote were 
lacking. Ambition, interest, party feeling, 
hope of office, love of approbation—all were 
silent. It was pure public spirit and sense 
of duty that impelled these women tu regis- 
ter and vote. And for doing this public 
duty they had to pay, while men have to 
pay their poll tax whether they vote or not. 
If a law should be passed which should 
oblige men to pay two dollars extra for 
some similar unobtrusive, though import- 
ant exercise of Suffrage, under parallel re- 
strictions, no one believes that any consid- 
erable number of men would vote. Why 
then shculd we expect women to do so? 

We hope that no friend of Woman Suf- 
frage will ever again belittle a most credit- 
able and satisfactory beginning, by express- 
ing disappointment at the limited number 
of women who voted. We hear a good deal 
said, of late, about ‘“‘the indifference of 
women” to their public duties. It is time 
for a little stinging criticism upon the indif- 
ference of men. H. B. B. 


s+? 


WOMEN AT NOMINATING CONVENTIONS, 





It is a noteworthy fact of each of the 
political Nominating Conventions held this 
year, that a place has been made on the 
platform or elsewhere for women, and more 
or less recognition of their claim for polit- 
cal rights. 

Atthe Republican Convention in Chicago, 
seventy-six women from the National As- 
sociation had seats assigned to them on the 
platform, to which they were politely es- 
corted. Senator Ferry, of Michigan had 
made special arrangements to secure the 
seats. . 

Susan B. Anthony, Belva A. Lockwood, 
and Mrs. Clay Bennett had a hearing before 
the platform committee, and presented a 
memorial, asking the party to pledge itself 
“to secure women citizens in the exercise 
of their right to vote.” No action was 
takén by the Convention on this memorial. 
Nevertheless it’ was a point gained to have 
had it presented to the committee. 

At the Labor Greeuback Convention in 
Chicago, the same ladies had seats on the 
platform, and as some of them were dele- 





gates, they shared in the discussions. Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage presented a memorial 
from the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and Susan B. Anthony supported 
it. Laterin the discussion Mrs. Sara An- 
drews Spencer, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart and 
Mrs. Chandler had a hearing. But when 
the final vote was taken on the 8 
question, it was ‘‘referred to the States with 
favorable recommendation,” by a vote of 
528 to 124. 

At the National Democratic Convention 
in Cincinnati, the Committee awarded six- 
teen seats on the floor of the convention, in 
the rear of the delegates, to the representa- 
tives of Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Susan Anthony, Mrs. Sara Spencer, 
and others urged the delegates to permit a 
woman to be heard for ten minutes in ad- 
vocacy of the adoption of a Woman Suf- 
frage plank. 

The same resolution which had been pre- 
sented at the Republican Convention was 
brought to the Democrats with a preamble, 
both of which the Committee on Resolu- 
tions were asked to incorporate in the plat- 
form. If this is not done, they wiil be offer- 
ed from the floor by a delegate. Nothing 
farther is heard as we go to press. 

At the Prohibitory Convention in Cleve- 
land, many ladies were in the hall. Mrs. 
E. D. Foote, of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan Brown, of Pennsylvania were among 
the vice-presidents. The latter was called 
up for a speech, in which she said she ‘‘be- 
lieved the day would come when all the 
prominent conventions would consist of wo- 
men and men side by side; and the Probi- 
bition party would be the proudest party of 
history, because it carried forward the two 
great reforms of anti-rum trafficand Woman 
Suffrage.” 

The platform contained this passage in 
the eleventh resolution: ‘‘We also demand 
as a right that women having privileges of 
citizens in other respects shall be clothed 
with the ballot for their protection and asa 
rightful means fora proper settlement of 
the liquor question.” 

When it came up for discussion, it ap- 
peared a large part of the Convention were 
favorable to giving women the full and un- 
qualified right to the ballot. Several speak- 
ers thought the platform equivocal on this 
point. Others declared the statement was 
as broad as it could be made, and covered 
all points of Suffrage. But it was finally 
adopted. Mrs. McClellan Brown had the 
honor of presenting the name of the candi- 
date for Vice President. 

Thus more and more each political party 
is drawn or driven to larger recognition of 
the rights of women. L. 8. 


CO-OPERATION IN POLITICS. 


The spirited but unsuccessful effort just 
made by a number of women to obtain a 
recognition of Woman Suffrage in the plat- 
form of the National Republican Party 
brings again before Suffragists for consid- 
eration the important question of political 
action, in'connection with the prosecution 
of the Woman Suffrage movement. How 
can political parties be induced to espouse 
our cause? How can the gulf be bridged 
which now separates women from participa- 
tion in American politics? 

Having myself, as a Republican, found no 
special difficulty heretofore in securing a 
formal recognition of Woman Suffrage in 
half a dozen Republican platforms, State 
and National, I believe that the failure of 
the ladies to secure it on the present occa- 
sion has been due not only to the fact that 
personal consideration absorbed the thoughts 
of the Convention, but also to a mistake in 
method. These women do not attend the 
National Conventions of 1880 as Republi. 
cans, or as Greenbackers, or as Democrats, 
but as women. Corsequently they appear 
as outsiders. As such, they are admitted to 
the hall only by courtesy, like ten thousand 
other spectators. They have not and can- 
not have any party standing whatever, be- 
cause they have not been elected delegates 
to the Convention by the local caucuses of 
the party, and are not even known as in 
political sympathy with it. 

Moreover it was announced and under- 
stood in advance, that the same ladies who 
one week presented their claims to the Re- 
publicans, would, on the week following, 





present them to the Greenbackers, and soon’ 


afterwards to the Democrats. Such a course 
seemed to many to imply on the part of 
these ladies either an indifference to the 
other great national issues involved, or a 
willingness to subordinate these issues en- 
tirely to their own demands. It seemed to 
be virtually saying to each party—‘‘No mat- 
ter what your principles may be on all ques- 
tions but Woman Suffrage, if you will help 
us we will help you.” But this would not 
be honest politics, and in politics as else- 


‘where, ‘‘honesty is the best policy.” 


As we understand it, the ladies who have 
presented the claim of Woman Suffrage to 
these different Conventions, have not taken 
this attitude. They have not intended to 
offer their support as the price of recogni- 
tion. They feel keenly the wrong done to 
their sex by disfranchisement, and they 
justly regard Woman Suffrage as the most 
important of all political issues. And if a 
mere resolution in a party platform were 
binding upon the action of its members, and 





if its adoption implied a real, hearty, per- 
manent adoption of the principle, we could 
consent to ignore minor considerations. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. Dennis 
Kearney will not vote for Woman Suffrage 
any the more because the Woman Suffrage 
plank was adopted by his Convention. Nor 
could we support Dennis Kearney and his 
followers in their warfare upon decency and 
common sense, whether they go for Woman 
Suffrage or not. 

But it is forever true of parties, as of in- 
dividuals, that ‘‘with the heart man believ- 
eth unto righteousness.” Republicans and 
Greenbackers and Democrats will be favora- 
bly inclined to the claims of women just in 
proportion as the women show an unselfish 
sympathy with their aims, and a disposition 
and ability to promote them. When Lucy 
Stone and Mary A. Livermore were elected 
delegates to the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention of 1870 by the republican cau- 
cuses of West Brookfield afid Melrose, they 
appeared in that convention not as women 
but as Republican delegates. They took 
their seats asa matter of right, and were a 
part of the Convention itself.’ They pre- 
sented the claims of Republican women with 
authority to speak. Mrs. Livermore’s brief 
address electrified the assembly. And al- 
though the question, as a practical political 
issue, was then comparatively new, the Con- 
vention was almost equally divided upon 
it, and the Woman Suffrage plank was lost 
on a close count by less than fifty in a vote 
of 1000. Following up their advantage the 
republican Suffragists of Massachusetts, 
acting inside their Conventions, found no dif- 
ficulty in securing recognition in successive 
State and National platforms. But this rec- 
ognition proved without effect upon suc- 
ceeding legislatures. We have no reason 
to believe that it ever changed a single vote, 
either in the Senate or House of Represen- 


tatives. 
Nevertheless, if the Woman Suffrage 


speakers throughout the country, almost all 
of whom were Republicans, had persistent- 
ly followed up the same line of policy by 
taking an active part in each successive 
canvass, it is not impossible that ere this 
the Republicans for party reasons might 
have espoused the Woman Suffrage cause. 
But reformers are naturally impatient of 
delay. Disgusted with the failure of legis- 
latures and congresses to carry out in leg- 
islation the resolutions of the platforms, the 
Suffragists lost faith in Republican profes- 
sions and turned their efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

Let us learn a lesson, as politicians, from 
the success which women have attained in 
the medical and legal professions and in the 
churches. Women did not appeal to medi- 
cal, legal, or denominational conventions 
for recognition and endorsement. They 
did not ask permission to study and prac- 
tice medicine, or law, or theology.. They 
studied without permission. They practiced 
without fellowship. They made themselves 
a partof the medical profession in spite of 
the doctors. Allopathic women stucied and 
practiced allopathy. Homeopathic women 
studied and practiced homeopathy. They 
did not say ‘‘If the allopathic profession re- 
ject us we will become homeopathists”—or 
—‘If the homeopathic profession reject us 
we will adopt allopathy.” If they had 
done so they would have lost the respect of 
both schools of medicine. ; 

So too in the denominations. Women 
took part in the work of the churches whose 
creed they held. They became exhorters, 
evangelists, missionaries, and preachers. 
Sarah Smiley, Mrs. Van Cott, and Anna 
Oliver did not wait for ordination. They 
took the places and did the work of minis- 
ters, without formal consent of the clergy. 

So it will be in politics. If Republican 
women who have ability to speak, will ad- 
dress Republican audiences and attend re- 
publican caucuses, not as women but as Re- 
publicans; if Democratic women will speak 
and work among Democrats, not as women 
but as Democrats—if women who believe in 
inflating the currency will help organize and 
canvass, as greenbackers;—if women who 
are zealous for Prohibition will act as pro- 
hibitionists— Woman Suffrage sentiments 
will grow in all these parties, and its estab- 
lishment by the good men of all parties will 
be only a question of time. 

But it will never do to seem to play fast 
and loose with political parties. Above all 
—it will never do to boast of a disgraceful 
willingness to ‘‘buy votes”—a criminal ac- 
tion which should disqualify from voting 
either a man ora woman. A woman who 
goes from the Convention of one party to 
that of another, and still another, no matter 
how pure her motives may be, will be like- 
ly to find herself rejected by all. Honor- 
able and consistent codperation with the 
parties whose principles women sincerely 
approve, is the only method by which Wo- 
man will ever gain admittance and recogni- 
tion in American politics. H. B. B. 


ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 

In memory of Angelina Grimke Weld, 
Theodore D. Weld has prepared and print- 
ed, for private distribution ouly, a pam- 
phletjof eighty-one pages. It contains the 
funeral services of both Sarah Grimke and 
Mrs. Weld, and sketches, all too brief, of 
the life of each. Mr. Weld dedicates it 
thus: 








“TO THE OLD ABOLITIONISTs.” 

“Brothers and sisters! One by one how 
fast we drop! How thin and tottering 
our ranks to-day! How far sundered the 
survivors now—in the East, in the West 
and in all between. But to the love, that 
made and keeps us one, distance and time 
are nullities. To all who may linger here 
till these words reach them—should they 
ever—to every brother and sister in those 
sacred bonds, we say, these slight memori. 
als of two gone before to light up the Way 
and await our coming, were sketched for 
you, and to each of you are tenderly dedi. 
cated in that old time love. 

‘‘Hail and farewell!” 

Mr. Weld, at nearly fourscore years 
looking back over the well-fought anti. 
slavery battle field which is filled with the 
graves of its heroes, sending this pathetic 
and touching greeting, wakes a responsive 
chord in the heart of every surviving abo. 
litionist. A warm tide of sympathy wil] 
return to comfort him by his desolate 
hearthstone, not only from his old com. 
rades in arms, but from un army of younger 
men and women, to whom the deeds and 
the life of the anti-slavery reformers have 
been an ever present inspiration and bene- 
diction. A; 

The sketch of Mrs. Weld will be trans. 
ferred to the columns of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, beginning next week. 

The copies that were published have been 
distributed as they were intended to be. 
But there is a demand for more. This 
record of a noble life with which were the 
beginnings of the great movement for wo. 
men, will be sought by many for this rea. 
son. But it is also interwoven with, and a 
part of, the early anti-slavery times. The 
vivid pictures Mr. Weld has drawn give 
volumes of insight to that moral uprising, 
Both as history and biography it should be 
in all public libraries. 

Mr. Weld generously offers to give the 
pamphlet to the suffrage cause. Any profit 
that may accrue from its sale will be appro- 
priated to that purpose. Should there be 
orders enough to warrant another edition, 
or pledges to pay for printing it, it will be 
issued. Five hundred will cost not more 
than $90.00. 

Let us hear at once from those who de- 
sire copies, and who will contribute to its 
publication. L. 8. 





Members of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association who wish to renew 
their membership should send a dollar for 
this purpose 

Several persons have already done so, 
but not in time for the published list of 
names. Before the next list is given let all 
who see that in union is strength, and who 
know the dollar paid furnishes the means 
to carry on the work, forward that amount 
at once, L. 8. 


TO THE WOMEN OF BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 


By an act of the Legislature the duty of 
School Suffrage has been given to women. 
Although this duty was awarded only at 
the solicitation of afew men and women, 
whose peculiar prophetic insights made 
them believe the movement to be indispen- 
sable to the future welfare of the commun- 
ity, yet the responsibility of its practical 
application rests upon all; therefore the 
imperfect administration of school matters 
will react with censure upon every individ- 
ual whose age and acquirements entitles 
him or her to the privileges of a voter. 

To assist in the execution of the detailed 
work of voting, the Highland Woman's 
Suffrage Club has been formed, and now 
sends an agent to you to call your attention 
to the movement, and respectfully ask your 
conscientious consideration of her argu- 
ments. 

HIGHLAND Woman’s SurFrrace Cvs, 

Dr. J. T. Leonarp, President, 
Miss OLIVER, Vice 
Miss E. Burke. ; 
Presidents. 


Miss E. J. Warrcoms, Sec’y. 
Miss A. M. Louaen, TJreas. 
This club also publishes instructions how 
to vote. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE KILLED. 


Under the above heading the New North 
West reports the doings of the Democratic 
county convention at Union, in which a 
Mr, O. Wright of that place distinguished 
himself by opposition to Suffrage for wo- 
men. It says: 

‘We yield unconditional surrender to the 
sage of Union, and, that others may 10 
longer grope in darkness, we give his effort 
to the world. It is racier and more con- 
vincing than the late attempts of his col- 
league, Francis Parkman, in the same di- 
rection. It is a contribution to literature 
as well as to political oratory. Here it is: 
“*Mr. Prisidint, Gentlemen and Wimmin— 
I have been called upon to give my views 
upon the wimmin question. Mr. Prisidint, 
I am a Dimecrat, always has been a Dime- 
crat, and feller-citizens and wimmin, I ex- 
pect to diea Dimecrat. I am in favor of 
widers with children voten in school meet- 
ens, in liquer meetens, and sich. But, Mr. 
Prisidint and gentlemen, I is aposed to my 
wife walken up by the side of a big nig- 
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ger and voten. I don’t want my wife de- 
graded in no sich way. Mr. Prisidint, I 
love the wimmen because my aunt's uncle 
was a wimmin, but I cannot degrade 
them by given them the filthy ballet. No, 
Mr. Prisidint, no, never! I hope every per- 
son under the sound of my voice will be 
satisfied that Iam aposed to wimmin voten.” 


or 


OUB PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM—WHO SHALL 
CONTROL IT? 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, send out the following capital ap- 
peal: 

In ten States of the Union a share of au- 
thority in school management has been con- 
ferred on women. In Rhode Island the 
petition of thirty-five hundred persons for 
this privilege has been denied. The fact 
suggests certain questions: 

st. Moruers! Are you convinced that 
you have no duty to perform in guiding the 
system under which your children are edu- 
cated? Are you satisfied that all is well in 
our schools? If sv, do you know anything 
about them? 

2d. TeacuErs! Do you desire to devote 
your lives to a work in which you are 
wholly subordinate? Does your conscience 
justify you in using methods which author- 
ity prescribes, although your practical ex- 

rience may condemn? Do you wish to 

~¥ our condition and profession? 

OMEN OF RuopE IsLaND! Are you 
nen with a public sentiment which im- 
plies that your opinion is not worth asking; 
that you are unworthy or unable to help in 
the work of education? It rests with you, 
Women, Teachers, Mothers, to say what 
sort of public sentiment shall prevail. 


+ 
aed 


SUPERFLUOUS MARTYRS. 








Mrs. Livermore talks about ‘‘superfluous 
women.” There are superfluous martyrs 
among women. Not as many as there were 
thirty years ago; but we meet them too fre- 
quently yet. Such an one, having begun to 
keep house with the laudable intention to 
make a pleasant home for her husband, 
gradually habituates herself to a routine of 
labor which becomes wider and more com- 
plex, and more difficult as family cares in- 
crease. With a household of six or eight, 
she will not omit one of the small and un- 
necessary tasks she assumed when there 
were only one or two to serve. 

Not only precious time, but health and 
strength are expended in rubbing, and 
scrubbing, and scouring and sewing. Con- 
fined in the house with continuous and ex- 
cessive labor, she grows weak, angular, 
nervous, irritable. Discouraged with the 
prospect of endless drudgery before her, 
she drags through it in a slow and disorder- 
ly manner, or else works 30 fast and so 
long through the day, that she is too fa- 
tigued to sleep at night, and lies tossing and 
tumbling till the dawn of day permits her to 
arise and resume her labor. 

She thinks she has no time, and bas now 
lost the inclination for reading. She refu- 
ses every invitation of her husband to ride 
out with him, pleading urgent household 
cares, till he has become tired of asking her. 
She feels that she cannot leave home for a 
week or even a day, for none of her grown- 
up daughters could perform every little 
duty as she has done it; and she has looked 
at these little duties so long that they have 
become magnified in her eyes to mountains. 
which she cannot climb over or ignore. 

Husband and children regard her with a 
kind of sad and regretful contempt, while 
in a monotone of chronic complaint she 
seems to delight in styling herself ‘‘a mar- 
tyr to her family.” She is ‘‘slaving herself 
to death for them!” And so she is; but it 
is worse than a gratuitous sacrifice. No- 
body thanks ber for it. Her family is in- 
jured by her course of action. She is cul- 
tivating their selfishness and indolence, and 
repressing the affection that would other- 
wise naturally flow out to her. 

Why does she not perceive that her first 
duty is to herself? That only in the per- 
formance of it can she truly bless her fami- 
ly. If pickles and pastry, and rich cake 
were absent from her table, she might get a 
little time for reading. If she put fewer 
flounces and furbelows on her children’s 
dresses, and made their underclothing plain 
and strong, she would have leisure and 
strength to attend evening lectures. 

If she would teach her girls, and even 
her young boys, to assist her in the house- 
work more than they do, arranging it sys- 
tematically and giving to each certain du- 
ties to perform in rotation, as far as practi- 
cable, she would thus train them to habits 
of industry and order, and would give her- 
self freedom to attend to many social and 
philanthropic duties. 

Some may smilingly say: ‘‘I should like 
to see a woman so domestic. In these days 
we find them more indolent, more willing 
to avoid labor and responsibility than ever 
before.” I tell you such women are more 
numerousthan some imagine. They are to 
be found in many a home in city and vil- 
lage, and especially in the country. While 
we believe that their number is diminish- 
ing, we regret that so many yet remain. 

¥. A. Kiyessury. 
Cleveland, O, 1880. 


+ 
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A WORD FROM IOWA, 


The following letter is one of many in 
which, when renewing subscription to the 
Woman’ 8 JOURNAL, the writer expresses 





not only warm interests but reveals also the 
harc straits to which many women are 
driven to secure even so much money as 
will pay for their JouRNAL:— 

.. I thank ge many — for continu- 
ing to send the paper, I should feel lost 
without it. It isa hard matter sometimes 
for poor women out West to obtain money 
even to pay for a paper, as their housework 
does not bring money into their purses, I 
have paid, or caused to be paid, a small tax 
for twenty-three years in this town, and 
have complied with the laws, yet have been 
denied the privilege of casting a ballot for 
any of its officers, therefore I claim that 
Government has swindled me out of that 
amount of mone While it has acknowl- 
edged me asac tizen by taxing me, it has 
denied me the greatest right that it bestows 
on male citizens, which is unjust and tyran- 
nical 

And yet calls itself a free government! I 
sent my card to the Chicago convention 
with my reasons for wanting to vote. 

I hope we may long live to battle for the 
ae of Woman and of the whole human 
family. w. 

lowa. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ‘‘Sound” disaster teaches anew the 
need of learning to swim. 

The temperance women of Minnesota will 
hold a great temperance meeting at Lea on 
the 8d, 4th and 5th of July. 


The Sunday Telefone is published weekly 
in Chicago by Alice May and Daisy E. 
Quinn, editors and proprietors. 


Mr. Peleg W. Chandler’s memoir of Gov. 
Andrew, deserves, and should have a wide 
circulation. 


The address of Col. T. W. Higginson 
during July and August will be Plymouth, 
N. H. 


The charming story, ‘‘Who is my Neigh- 
bor,” which is going the rounds of all the 
papers without credit, was written by Mrs. 
Annie A. Preston. 


The North American Review treats all 
sides of the Woman question. In the July 
number Miss M. A. Hardaker tries to prove 
the inferiority of Woman. 


The cheering movement visible every- 
where among women to make and use new 
opportunities emphasizes the value of clubs 
for women. 








A cheering response comes to us from 
the Vermont Suffragists who desired the 
New England Association to codperate with 
them. They will arrange for a good con- 
vention in October. 


Angelina Grimke Weld made her last 
speech when Pennsylvania Hall in Phila- 
delphia was burned by a mob. At the 
same time and place Abby Kelly Foster 
made her first speech. 

The citizens of Worcester honored them- 
selves by a grand meeting of welcome to 
Hon. George F. Hoar, on his return with 
well earned laurels from the Chicago Con- 
vention. 


Never since its establishment has the 
Woman’s JouRNAL been so often asked to 
“exchange” as now. The requests come 
from all shades of belief in politics and 
religion, and indicate a growing interest in 
Woman Suffrage. 


The famous Bismark grove, adjoining the 
city of Lawrence, in Kansas, is to have in 
it a Woman’s grand temperance meeting 
under the leadership of Frances E. Willard 
President of the National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 


The English Woman's Suffrage Journal 
for June comes to us overflowing with 
spirited accounts of their great meeting in 
St. James’ Hall, London; also of other 
meetings apparently held all over the United 
Kingdoms. 


Oregon Suffragists are rejoicing in the 
election of Suffragists to their legislature 
and to Congress. One woman defeated an 
opposition candidate by a printed circular 
stating the facts in a law case which involv- 
ed the “‘Will” of a woman. 


The managers of the Woman’s Club and 
Library Association of Cairo have devised 
many wise measures for developing and 
sustaining an interest in their work. Their 
last departure is the establishment of a de- 
partment in the Cairo Bulietin, entitled 
‘“‘Men, Women, and Books.” 


The other day, at Chicago, Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood denounced as a crime the action 
of the Chicago School Board forbidding 
the employment of married women as teach- 
ers, asserting that a woman has as much 
right to support her husband as a husband 
has to support his wife. 


According to the custom of former years, 
summer vacations in the country for needy 
children will be provided for by the Young 
Men’s Christian Union. The president, 
Mr. W. H. Baldwin, will welcome ad- 
ditional contridutions to the fund for this 
purpose. ? 

Every now and then our good cause ‘gets 
solid help and comfort by the thoughtful 
kindness of some one who knows that re- 
forms cannot go on without money. A 
little while ago Rev. Photius Fiske brought 
to this office fifty gold dollars; and now 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has brought a 





hundred dollars. 





The trinity of colleges for women, Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley, have had their com- 
mencements. High honor has been be- 
stowed upon them. Governor Long made 
an excellent address at Wellesley. Presi- 
dent Warren of Boston University present- 
ed the diplomas. Particulars of those 
commencements must be deferred till next 
week, 

The reports of the different committees 
of the New England Women’s Club, the 
first of which, by Abby W. May, from the 
Work Committee, we gave last week, will be 
continued till allare reported. They show 
the wide range of topics which this club 
considers. They are also suggestive and 
valuable as hints to other clubs how to 
make them profitable. 

The Newburyport City Council ordered 
the polls to be opened Tuesday, June 22, 
for legal voters to accept or reject the act of 
the Legislature in regard to supplying the 
city with pure water. But is the water 
snpply any less a matter of interest to wo- 
men thanto men? Is there any good rea- 
son why the women of Newburyport should 
not have a vote on that question as well as 
men? 

An editorial correspondent of the Women’s 
Suffrage Journal, of England, states that 
‘‘the first official measure creating any form 
of systematic provision for the poor was 
passed since Victoria ascended the throne. 
By that act women rate-payers are admitted 
to vote in the election of poor-law guard- 
ians, which continues to this day to be the 
only local franchise of any description 
which is enjoyed by duly qualified women 
in all parts of lreland.” 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold a two days’ meet- 
ing at Ocean Grove, August 9 and 10; a 
five days’ meeting at Round Lake, August 
11-16; one day at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
August 15; and one day at Old Orchard, 
August 28. These meetings will be under 
the direction of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
president of the National Union, who will 
secure the presence and help of the best 
speakers East and West. 

Anna Randall-Diehl, to whom the New 
York Times gave the credit of clambering 
upon the railing, and waving a flag in each 
hand, at. the same time shouting in the 
Republican convention at Chicago, writes 
to that paper to say she was in her country 
home on Long Island all the time, and in 
reading the reports of the convention was 
shocked to find herself paraded in that un- 
dignified and untrue manner. She says: 
“Oh, Grant me honest fame, or Grant me 
none.” ; 

The Montpelier Freeman,’on which the 
late ex-Congressman did some of his best 
work, sums up his singularly pure and brave 
life in these words: ‘It is better to have 
lived as he lived, to leave, as he left, a good 
name that will for many a year be held as 
the synonym of that which is pure, right 
and devoid of’ fear or shadow of turning—a 
name that represents an ideal manhood— 
than to have had continuance in or acces- 
sion of public station.” 


In a debate on Suffrage recently, Sena- 
tor Dawes said he was not aware that Mass- 
achusetts had any law or laws conflicting 
with the fourteenth amendment or any oth- 
er amendment to the constitution; but if 
such a law existed the people of Massachu- 
setts were quite willing to alter or annul it 
when so proved. He was proud that educa- 
tional limitation existed there against un- 
limited suffrage, for it proved that the State 
of Massachusetts designed to make her alien, 
peasant-born voters intelligent adopted citi- 
zens, and the mother State would proudly 
invite inquiry into her management of alien 
voting affairs. 

Garfield has been a successful but not an 
extensive practitioner in the higher courts, 
and, the proceeds of his practice, together 
with the savings from his {salary as a Con- 
gressman, have placed him in what Ohio 
people call comfortable circumstances. He 
owns his house in Washington clear of en- 
cumbrance, and worth between $10,000 and 
$12,000. Within later years he has pur- 
chased a farm at Mentor, O., of 158 acres, 
valued at about $9000, but as yet only part- 
ly paid for. These two pieces of property 
form his whole material fortune, and they 
might be disposed of in a favorable market 
so as to leave him about $15,000 after pay. 
ing of encum brances. 

The almost incredible cost of our civil 
war is shown by an elaborate statement 
just made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Senate. The gross expenditures on 
account of the warfrom July 1, 1861 to 
June 20, 1879, have been six thousand one 
hundred and eighty-seven million two hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars ($6187,243,385). 
All other expenditures of the Federal gov- 
ernment have been $609,549,125. The total 
expenses have been $6796,792,509. This is 
exclusive of State, county, and town taxa- 
tion. Is it any wonder that poverty, pau- 
perism, and crime have grown so frightfully 
when we contemplate such a drain upon 
the resources of the nation? 

How popular Kate Greenaway’s little 
book, “Under the Window,” is may be 
seen from the fact that in a'single day the 
London house of George Routledge & Sons 
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sent out 60,000 copies, of which 20,000 were 
printed in the Russian language, the same 
number in German, and the balance in 
French and Spanish. The American mark 

et has used about 10,000 copies of the Lon- 
don made edition, selling for $2.50 per copy, 
and 20,000 copies of the edition reproduced 
in fac simile in New York, selling for $1.50 
per copy. The entire number of copies 
made had been about 150,000, and, as it 
made its appearance hardly six months 
ago, it may be said to have had the largest 
popularity of any illustrated child’s book 
ever brought out. 


The late Mrs, Elizabeth Waldron Wiggin, 
of Stratham, was a lady of great patriotism. 
Her father, Lieutenant Wm. Shannon, was 
an officer in the war of 1812, and gave his 
life for his country. And on her mother’s 
side she was a direct descendant of the 
celebrated Major Waldron of Dover, who 
was killed by the Indians in a most barbar- 
ous manner in the 17th century. In the 
recent civil war Mrs. Wiggin saw five of 
her six sons go forth to battle. One of 
them was killed at the storming of Fort 
Wagner, and another was seriously wound 
ed in the military service. And yet, be- 
cause women do not fight, this woman, who 
reared six sons to serve their country and 
fight its battles, is disfranchised along with 
criminals and imbecile men. 

Mother Stewart has been winning golden 
opinions at the South whither she went in 
the interest of temperance. At Atlanta she 
organized a Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, with Mrs. Colquitt, the wife of the 
Governor, as president; but the lady elected 
as Vice-President from the fashionable Epis- 
copal Church—St. Philip’s—afterward re- 
signed the position she had accepted in con- 
sequence of the opposition of her pastor to 
any representation of the Episcopal Church. 
In the face of the fact that there is a Church 
of England Temperance Society, with 
Queen Victoria as one of its patrons, this 
clergyman’s action has been criticised se- 
verely, both by his own parishioners and 
the temperance people, who desired an un- 
sectarian union. Mother Stewart also or- 
ganized other unions, meeting a warm wel- 
come wherever she went. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Metho- 
dist General Conference, Judge Reynolds, 
Chairman, reported adversely on the appeal 
of Miss Oliver to be ordained as a preacher. 
The Committee sustained Bishop Andrew’s 
ruling that the law of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church does not authorize the ordina- 
tion of women. The Committee also sus- 
tained the ruling of the same Bishop in the 
case of Miss Lent, of Poughkeepsie, that 





the licensing of women as local’ preachers 
is not contemplated nor provided for by the 
discipline of the Church. In the Presbyte- 
rian Geveral Assembly, at Charleston, 8. C., 
the subject of women preaching also came 
up on the 24ih ult., in answer toan overture, 
and the Assembly took decided ground in 
opposition, but refused to take steps toward 
so amending the Book of Church Order as 
to make its language more distinct. 


Fifty young women have been admitted 
to Smith College at Northampton, Mass., 
this week, and the class will doubtless be 
enlarged when the fall term opens. The 
membership will then be fully 250. The 
greatest problem which the trustees now 
have on their hands is to provide accommo- 
dations for accepted students, although 
many applicants are being rejected because 
of insufficient preparation, Probably a fifth 
dwelling house for students will be put up 
on the college grounds during the coming 
year. The trustees have also voted to begin 
the erection of a new library and art build 
ing at once. They have established two 
schools in connection with the college, one 
of music and the other of art, which can 
be entered by all pupils having the equiva- 
lent of a high-school education who may 
wish the. best advantages in either of these 
branches. 


If the Massachusetts women are to make 
their influence felt in. the public schools 
through the Suffrage, they must not neglect 
the preliminary condition of voting, which 
are that they shall visit the registrars’ office, 
at 30 Pemberton square, in Boston, and, 
elsewhere, such places as the registrars shall 
appoint for this purpose, and be registered 
as voters for the present year. In order, to 
do this effectively, each woman must be 
registered before the last two weeks preced- 
ing the election. The women who regis- 
tered last year must go to the registrars’ of- 
fice this year with their receipts for poll tax, 
or any other tax upon real estate or person- 
al property, to be registered anew, and every 
woman who did not pay a poll tax last year 
must make application in person to, be as- 


sessed at the assessors’ office in the .Oity 


Hall, on or before September 15, and, after 
the tax bill is paid, must present it in per- 

son at the registrars’ office in Pemberton 
square, or, if out of the city, at the appoint- 
ed registration office, before they can be ac- 
cepted as registered voters for the school 
board. Itis of the utmost. importance, if 
the women are to act up to their privileges 
in this matter, that they take steps at the 
earliest moment to be duly qualified to vote. 
It is not a thing to be put off to the last mo- 
ment.— Boston Herald. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 
REPORT OF THE DISCUSSION COMMITTEE 

In looking back again upon a year of our 
work for the purpose of reporting to you, I 
found my thoughts straying still farther 
back in time; and before speaking of the 
Discussion Committee specially I would 
like to detain yoh a few moments only 
avith some reflections that followed in my 
wind. I was wondering whether many of 
our members might not be passing through 
such experience as myself in the first years 
of membership. { used to feel that all ob- 
ligations were performed if I took my seat 
‘Punct ually as auditor. The Club was like 
@ machine wound up—by whom it did not 
concern me so Jong as it ‘went off” well on 
Mondays. If the essay suited me I express- 
<ed my approval te myself or some fellow- 
listener; if it did not, I disapproved; if the 
-discussion was apt, animated and of easy 
flow, I was satisfied; if it were the contra- 
ay, I shook my head disapprovingly, with- 
out being in either case perhaps a partici- 


nt. 
meal this I did in no arrogance; but with 
mo other sense of what membership meant, 
mor with any thought of what means were 
mecessary to produce even these results, fa- 
worable or unfavorable, as I pronounced 
pen them. 

At last I began to step more and more 
™ehind the scenes as a more active partner, 
still not being one of the most active, for 
-some even of the necessary parts of all ma- 
chinery must be more stationary than oth- 
ers, and I feel that I thereby have gained 
opportunities for observation which allow 
amé to speak as I wish, without exposing 
myself to the accusation of self-praise. 


“ThusI wish to tell you a little about some 


of our workers. It requires much thought, 


~counselling together, yielding of individual 


‘tastes or prejudices, wide knowledge of 
what is going on in the literary, scientific 


or i spheres, in order to arrange 
ap fora year’sintellectual work be- 
fote you: Correspondence must be carried 


on after decisions have been reached as to 
subjects and desired speakers; sudden sick- 
mess or unavoidable detentions on the part 
of engaged speakers produce confusion or 
embarrassment which requires quick and 
-skillful hands to smooth away before the 
Monday hour. Gratuitously our speakers 
~come before us and give us their treasures 
-more or less in value. 

Besides this labor, do you not see there is 
~much more to be done? We have now a 
-whole house to rent; who obtains the ten- 
ants, of a desirable kind for our house, 
fooks after them, collects the rents, and 
oversees repairs? Who attends to the let- 
ting of our own special apartments for va- 
rious purposes? Who superintends the 
furnishing and decorating of the house 

sand parlors? Who calculates even those 
minor but important purchases for our 
monthly teas and occasional lunches? our 
fuel and those sundries of which every 
housekeeper knows? Do you not perceive 
-we have quite a little household to look af- 
ter? Whodothis? Members are they all, 
as much as you and I, members standing on 
the same footing as we, and performing 
much real labor out of pure regard for the 
Club, and of whose labor so many of us en- 
joy, almost unthinkingly, the fruit. Busy 
Business Committee indeed! Our indefati- 
gable Secretary! what an amount of written 
labor she has done few can realize. 

Our Treasurer’s work is no small task, 
‘with its increased responsibilities; and all 
this is so cheerfully rendered that I feel as 
‘if I wanted to say to these most modest 
workers, whose fruits only are known to 
must of us, the Club gives you one great, 
cordial, hearty ‘“Thank you,” because they 
know they can do nothing more. 

With this preface allow me to pass to my 
‘special duty, the report of the Discussion 
Committee’s afternoons. 

The Discussion Committee for whom I 
am to speak is an exception to the other 
committees in some respects. First, its 
aame is not so significant as it should be, 
hence every year we have to tell you, very 
mew members, and you, forgetful old mem- 
ers, some details of our functions. We in- 
“vite all. our essayists from the Club itself, 
‘beyond its bounds we may not go, and the 
sonly stipulation to our readers is, the sub- 
ject shall be debatable—very. 

Still more, we are expected to find every 
"year some fresh talent in the Club, needing 
*this opportunity for exercise, hence we are 
as it were the mothers of the Club, the de- 
~welopers, the discoverers; we are the pio- 

~ neers into unexplored regions; we are the 
detectives, the eagle-eyed, fine eared, sensi- 

tive-palmed committee. Else how could 
our selection-work be done? Shrewd guess- 
es have been made as to our method of dis- 

hidden talent, when the napkin 
was not too thick or the hole dug too deep. 
We are supposed to have spies around, 
ewhose duty is to lie in wait for apt remarks 
-and flashes of original thought, sharp criti- 
-cism of the great stars of the other after- 
moons, or those vehement whispered asser- 
rtions which call for the chairman’s admon- 
‘ishing rap; and that, in various other ways, 
-obseure but effective, we are ever on the 
-dlert to seize upon artless ability. 

All a mistake, and I will now partially 
disclose our secret. We have a wonderful 





divining-rod, after the fashion of those an- 
cient ones of strange virtue which, borne by 
artful hands, mysteriously indicated when 
they were passing over veins of metal ore, 
hidden treasures or secret springs of water. 
Carried in skillful hands, this is our medi- 
um; armed thus, your committee step fear- 
lessly each year into the unknown regions 
of the Club, sure our rod will dip towards 
the object of our search—namely that strug- 
gling desire for thought expression, of 
which even its possessor may be unaware; 
that undefined feeling of a capacity for 
more participation in the intellectual activi- 
ty of the Club. Is not our rod indeed a val- 
uable instrument in sensitive hands? Thus 
with our experienced leader we advanced, 
and met with such success that it was re- 
solved to attach some of the treasure-trove 
to our band as auxiliaries in our work. For 
at the first dip of our magic rod, lo! Mrs, 
M. F. Walling, Mrs. M. A. C. Livermore 
and Dr. Mary Safford’s faces looked up at 
us from the general crowd, beaming with 
eager delight and overflowing with wise ex- 
periences and research. They were burn- 
ing to speak to us on ‘‘Co-operation’— 
fruitful topic. Mrs. Walling traced it from 
its earliest beginnings down to its latest op- 
erations in business, until we felt sure that 
in Utopia there was but one kind of trading- 


stores, 
Mrs. Livermore wished to defend rather 


our present domestic system and made us 
feel that 1t was the soul of hospitality, and 
the nurse of individualism, so that we al- 
most believed even in the five sisters of 
whom she told, each sitting royally alone at 
her separate table in different apartments 
of the same house. But Dr. Safford arose 
and her eloquence collected us all in spa- 
cious common family homes, built around 
one common central square, and the com- 
mon baker and meat-cook and laundress, 
and nursery maid and seamstress united to 
place us all in reform:dresses at wholesome 
tables, and all envy and jealousy died away. 
Frugality, not superfluity was the rule; and 
we all grew wise and learned in the spare 
time we gained, and we looked up at the 
dawn of the millennium in the brightening 


< ai that our resources were to be great 
we had proposed to these speakers to use 
November, but the interest in the papers 
was so great that the debate flowed fluently 
over into December; for has not every wo- 
man, even if she be a Ciub-member, greater 
interest in housekeeping with its manifold 
branches than in any other topic? 

No divining-rod was needed, to find our 
next reader, Mrs. M. P. Lowe, who came 
and poetically introduced ‘‘the Teacher.” 
Can you think of a more poetical subject? 
Teachers are the favorites of the Muses; 
for where would the latter be in these far- 
off days and lands, but for that profession 
whose—but pause, I am intruding—Educa- 
tion has its own committee, but none other 
than our essayist has rhythmically celebrated 
before usthiscorner stone of modern society. 

Now arose the great question of the day, 
Woman’s work, woman’s sphere, woman’s 
capacity—‘‘What has woman ever done?” 
say some. “It is time” say others, ‘‘that 
some account should be given of woman’s 
new activities, that we may make note of 
the changes taking place so gradually, that 
they are effected without adequate compre- 
hension of the advance made in many di- 
rections.” 

Our magic wand we took and for our 
special purpose up arose Mrs, J. F. Bush to 
tell us what the medical field was showing 
of progress in that healing art, where wo- 
men, as natural and trained nurses, have 
ever been such valued assistants, that when 
higher education opened its doors to them 
we were not surprised to learn that able wo- 
men seek this profession for exercise of en- 
lightened powers. 

Miss Margaret Cheney on the scientific 
plain, claimed with modest words, to show 
only what opportunities were now being 
offered to women, and how much use was 
being made of these, rather than as yet to 
point to great results achieved. High was 
the standard she set for what we should call 
scientific work, and all unwittingly she 
thus revealed that only a disciple of rich 
promise in some branch of science was 
speaking to us; while through the mention 
of such names as our own Maria Mitchell, 
Professor of Astronomy at Vassar, and 
Mrs. E. H. Richards Professor of Chemis- 
try at Institute of Technology, Boston, she 
made us realize that science could even 
now show some women’s names among its 
honored votaries. Then Miss A. Von Ar- 
nim told us of the material benefits which 
women were reaping in various mercantile 
and mechanical branches—long was the list 
of occupations where we found women en- 
gaged. Hardly an employment or profes- 
sion but had its representative-woman, and 
if she has never filled a President’s chair at 
the White House, there aresome who think 
a certain President’s wife (who shall be 
nameless) has shown that a woman does 
not lack some of that firm adhesion to prip- 
ciple and that power to resist the tyranny 
of custom, termed in a masculine possessor 
‘*backbone” and which is a not undesirable 
quality in a Chief 

Then came Mrs. H. R. Shattuck to tell us 
how women have wielded and wield that 
implement mightier than the sword—the 





Pen. The field of literature has always 
been cultivated by women, for this occupa- 
tion would naturally be sought by them, as 
the written word needs no sex for the dis- 
play of its peculiar power, and women 
have reaped their share, more especially in 
the domains of fiction and of poetry. 

Miss Eleanor May then took the key and 
opened all the various schools for Decora- 
tive and Industrial Art; and here too we 
saw rather with the prophet’s eye what wo 
men are going to do in that grand future of 
which we love to dream. We saw the need 
of artistic tastes being cultivated, if with 
our increase of raw materia] and, manufac- 
tured productions, we Americans would 
compete with other nations and would not 
be simply feeders of the world’s hungry 
stomach, and packers of huge cotton bales, 
and diggers of shapeless metal-ore. 

Then Miss Elizabeth Bartol took us up to 
creative realms of High Art; she bade us 
not to look back on the past, for we had lit- 
tle to show, nor would she even display 
much to our too easily satisfied eyes in the 
present, as being worthy work of womanly 
hands, but she rather called upon us with a 
humility born of knowledge and judgment 
ripened by severest study, and an inspira- 
tion drawn from closer communion with 
Nature’s self, to press ever onward satisfied 
with nothing short of the highest place 
among the divinest of Genius’ creations. 

Then in April our divining rod dipped 
towards one whose voice had before charm- 
ed us in shorter measures, and we listened 
while Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos talked to us 
of ‘‘Life’s Surprises,” in her own graceful 
way. Were we surprised at the effect? At 
first we said to ourselves, the mantle of the 
mother has fallen on worthy shoulders, but 
turning where Mrs. Howe sat presiding with 
justifiable satisfaction on this happy occa- 
sion, we could not discern any deficiency in 
the mother’s garments, for her mantle was 
still all her own. 

The divining-rod had done its work for 
the year, and in May Miss J. A. Sprague 
attempted in an essay entitled ‘The 
Tongue,” to disparage, or at least to place in 
the background, all the work of all the 
other committees duriug the season. Had 
we not gathered every Monday to hear 
words of eloquence, or instruction, or ad- 
vice, or inquiry, and the like? Did we not 
feel that speech was a human prerogative; 
that eloquence is a gift of the gods them- 
selves; that debate is a quickener of the 
wits; that conversation is the charm of 
social living? 

Yet here came one who glorified the at- 
tributes of the tongue, and placed it pre- 
eminent among the senses, yet made but 
slight mention of that divine faculty of 
tongue for which we as a club are 
chiefly organized; but she rather laid special 
stress upon that organ’s relation to club- 
teas and lunches. 

But do not blame the speaker too severe- 
ly, as she disclaimed full responsibility, 
being only the reporter of a wonderful 
‘Vision of Tongues.” 

Thus your committee respectfully submit 
to you, the products of their divining-rod. 

JuLiA A, SPRAGUE. 
“> 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 





WOMEN VOTING IN GRANVILLE CORNERS. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—There were eight 
women in this place who voted for school 
committee at the annual town meeting. We 
were treated with. courtesy and respect, 
and though the hall was crowded, room 
was made for us to pass through, seats 
were cleared for us, and prominent men 
coming forward congratulated us on being 
there. We remained to hear the discus- 
sions relative to school appropriations, 
although we were not, of course, permitted 
to help the right side with our votes. 

A copy of the school report was handed 
to us, and altogether we were much pleased 
with our first town meeting. 

Mrs. ©, A. Nosue. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN BEDFORD. 
Eprrors JouRNAL:—Perhaps you and 
some of the readers of the JouRNAL who 
originated in Bedford, would like to hear a 
word about the March meeting here; which 
was held on the 15th. 

Eleven women voted for school commit- 
tee, and four more would have gone to the 
polls, but were prevented by illness. 
Twenty women registered, and thirty-four 
were entitled by property tax to register, 
but did not want to make their debut as 
voters, till others had gone through the or- 
deal of going to the hall, where there was a 
motley crowd of men. 

We were treated with as much courtesy 
as when we go to lectures. When we en- 
tered, the gentlemen made room for us up 
near the desk, and brought up the school 
voting in the forenoon, to accommodate 
ladies from the outskirts of the town. 
When I distributed the ballots, I did not 
feel out of place.at all, any more than if I 
had been passing ice-cream; and all took 
them as politely as they would have re- 
ceived such. Mrs. Carrie L. Bacon was the 
woman to be voted for, and there was not a 
ballot thrown against her. 

I expected that some of the foreigners 
would be opposed, but they all voted for 
the woman. The two men who had been 





serving on the committee remained. 

I sawin the Lowell Jowrnal some time 
ago, @ scrap from some one writing from 
Bedford about the town meeting, in which 
he said there were “only two, out of the 
twenty registered women, who cared to 
vote.” I took pains to write a correction 
of the wrong statement, to that Journal, 
for I think it important that there should 
be no such apparent proofs of the argu- 
ment that so many make use of, that ‘‘wo- 
men do not want to vote.” 

Ninety-one women in this town petitioned 
for general suffrage. 

Yours truly, 
LucrnpA Hosmer. 


WOMEN VOTERS IN HOLLISTON. 

In the small conservative town of Hollis- 
ton six women voted in the last March 
town meeting for members of school com- 
mittee. Nine registered, but when voting 
day came the courage of three failed. Some 
expressed a wish that they had registered, 
when they saw the courtesy with which we 
were treated. Smoking was prohibited 
while the women were in the hall, and, so 
far as 1 can learn, not an ungentlemanly re- 
mark or discourteous word was offered in 
their presence. Some congratulated the 
women upon their first appearance in town 
meeting, and thought it promised happy 
results for the future. 

The names of the ladies who registered 
were Mrs.. Mary A. Cutler, Mrs. Nancy L. 
Cutler, Mrs. Mary W. Stetson, Mrs. Jane 8S. 
Pray, Mrs. Lizzie C. Thomson, Mrs. Re- 
becca F. Travis, Mrs. Sabrina Monroe, Mrs. 
J. O. Houghton, and Miss Mary Houghton. 

M. A. ©. 


WOMAN SUFFKAGE IN NEBRASKA, 





Eprrors JourRNAL: A few words about 
the wide-awake people of Hebron and their 
suffrage society will not be uninteresting to 
your many readers in Nebraska. 

This society extended me an invitation to 
address them last Monday evening on Tem- 
perance and Woman Suffrage. The town 
being six miles distant from the railroad, I 
was met by one of the ladies with a car- 
riage and taken to the home of the presi- 
dent of the society, Mrs. Susan E. Furge- 
son. 

Having viewed a lovely landscape and 
fine, growing crops, I arrived just as the 
sun was setting, and was most agreeably 
surprised to find a party of ladies to wel- 
come me. Together we enjoyed a bountiful 
repast. Mr. Furgeson, the husband of our 
hostess, with characteristic Yankee pro- 
clivities for story-telling, afforded much 
amusement, and the JouRNAL and Woman’s 
Kingdom with their extended influence and 
power came in for a share of our ‘‘gossip,” 
and each expressed a hopeful outlook for 
our cause. My lecture had been prepared 
for the ‘‘State Temperance Liberty Alli- 
ance,” which convened in Hastings a few 
months ago. It was on ‘‘Woman’s Place 
in the Temperance Reform,” treated from 
a suffrage standpoint. I was escorted to 
the hall, where the walls were adorned with 
suffrage and temperance mottos, and fra- 
grant with boquets. A fine audience, with 
close, appreciative attention, showed that 
their hearts were alive to these two great 
issues of the day, ‘‘temperance and equal 
rights,” for, as I attempted to prove with- 
out the ballot in woman’s hands, her efforts 
at prohibition and temperance are almost 
vain and worthless. 

A word in passing about this suffrage 
association. Mrs. Stanton organized this 
society two years ago with twenty-eight 
members.. It has increased to sixty mem- 
bers—fourteen gentlemen included. They 
meet semi-monthly, discuss social, domes- 
tic and literary subjects, provide lectures, 
and furnish entertainment for the young as 
well asthe old. They work with zeal for 
every good of their fair young city. They 
will take a prominent part in celebrating 
the nation’s birthday now close at hand, 
but in a way new and unused by the wom- 
en of America, I did not get the particu- 
lars, but it is to be with a nicely arranged 
telling ‘‘Protest.” Perhaps this is to be a 
secret, and I ought not to mention it just 
yet, but I hope others will take the sugges: 
tion home and do likewise. 

Had our mothers protested one hundred 
years ago, when our fathers declared them- 
selves free and independent citizens, women 
to-day would not feel the gall and bitter- 
ness she does in her own humiliated condi- 
tion, social and political; and the political 
bribery and corruption that appalls us, 
would not cause other nations to point with 
exultant finger, as they do now, to the 
foreshadowed handwriting upon the wall 
of the ‘‘Mene Mene Teke! Upharsin” of our 
government. We, too, believe that without 
woman’s ballot and influence in politics 
this doom is inevitable. If all the larger 
towns of Nebraska would do the noble, 
faithful work of this beautiful one, our 
next legislature would be composed of men 
who would amend our constitution and 
include “prohibition” and ‘‘equal rights,” 

The addresses made by Mrs. Furgeson 
and Mrs. E. M. Carroll, at the last anniver- 
sary of their society, March 8th, evince 
talent and ability that are needed in our 
legislatures to help make laws and reform 
politics. Mrs. Thompson, who chiefly 





| edits Woman’s Column in the Hebron Jour- 


nal, has logical, legal reasoning, powers 
that would honor the bar, of our fair 
State. Miss Keith was appointed county 
superintendent of schools through the influ- 
ence of this society, in place of the one 
elect who resigned. Mrs. Hendershot does 
valuable work in the Sentinel for our cause. 
Mrs. Green, Mrs, Vermillion; Mrs. Osborn, 
Mrs. Frost, and many others are laboring 
with untiring energy for suffrage. 

The Inter-Ocean with ‘‘Woman’s King- 
dom,” the Woman’s JOURNAL, and the 
Ballot Bow are doing much to hasten wom- 
an’s emancipation, and are teaching men 
the injustice too long practiced toward 
woman, in depriving them of their politica] 
freedom. 

Yours for justice and equality, 
Mrs. H. 8S. Wiicox. 
Fairburg, Neb., May 31. 
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PROTEST OF RHODE ISLAND WOMEN. 


In the Rhode Island House of Represen- 
tatives, on the 7th inst, Mr. Taft of Provi- 
dence introduced the memorial of the Wo- 
men’s Board of Visitors to Penal Institu- 
tions, against the removal of the Reform 
School to the State Farm. It was read and 
tabled temporarily. The following is the 
memorial: 


To the Honorable General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island: 

The Women’s Board of Visitors to Penal 
and Correctional Institutions feel compelled 
to enter a most urgent protest against the 
récent action of your honorable body, plac- 
ing the Reform School in the hands of the 
Board of State Charities and Corrections, 
thereby virtually transferring it to the State 
Farm; and we most earnestly entreat a re- 
consideration of that decision. 

In behalf of the delinquent and unfortu- 
nate children of the State, we plead that 
their surroundings may be made such as will 
suggest only right living and afford the best 
opportunities for their physical and moral 
development. Deprived, as many of these 
children are by inheritance and early influ- 
ences, of such healthy conditions as are the 
right of every human being, there seems to 
us to be the greater n that the State 
should see to it that while under its charge 
they are removed as far as possible from all 
suggestions of vice, in order to make of 
them good citizens, 

The odious stigma now attached to crim- 
inals confined within the limits of the State 
Farm will inevitably extend to the inmates 
of the Reform School, if confined within 
the same limits, and it isa manifest injus- 
tice to subject this unfortunate class to that 
humiliation. To make the comparatively 
innocent bear the opprobrium necessarily 
attached to the abode of criminals and pau- 
pers is not — to lessen their self-respect 
and hope for the future, but to render it 
difficult to find snitable persons to take them 
into their homes. 

The appalling proposition to remove the 
children from the present Reform School to 
the old State prison is such an outrage 
against every human instinct, that it is hard- 
ly necessary for us to add our protest to the 
condemnation it is so justly receiving. 

We speak, not from prejudice, but from 
experience and corebel observation, when 
we say, in conclusion, that we have become 
convinced the best condition for a Reform 
School cannot be provided at the State Farm. 

Exiza C. WEEDEN, Chairman, 
In behalf of the Board. 
June 7, 1880. 
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PROPER NOMENCLATURE. 


The census man is around. Let him not 
take away the senses of the wives and 
housekeepers of our land. If a woman is 
supported by another’s bounty and returns 
no equivalent whatever, let her give in her 
status as ‘‘lady” or as ‘‘butterfly.” Either 
term will be understood in the meaning she 
will apply to it. If a woman conducts the 
affairs of her family, overseeing the neces- 
sary labor, disbursing the money necessary 
to keep the machinery in order, upholding 
her husband’s position in society, determin- 
ing the education for the children, providing 
for their physical needs and cemforting all 
in turn, let her insist upon being recorded 
as homekeeper, [one of the best of the pro- 
fessions], though she performs no manual 
labor whatever. Her husband with the 
same relative position to his business is en- 
rolled ‘‘merchant,” or “‘manufacturer,” and 
he glories init. If a woman adds to this 
home-making work in other directions, let 
ber call herself ‘‘housekeeper” as well— 
“‘thome-maker and housekeeper;’’ and if she 
does more let her add ‘‘school-teacher,” 
“‘dress-maker,” ‘‘plain seamstress,” ‘‘hat 
and cap maker,” ‘‘milliner,” ‘‘cook,” ‘“‘laun- 
dry woman,” “laborer,” all of them, if nec- 
essary. 

Just think, if a man mends iron or lead- 
tubing, he will not do anything else. If he 
mends tin ware he cannot touch a wooden 
article. If he works on a woman’s sboe 
he cannot possibly work on aman’s. Ifhe 
is a white-washer he cannot possibly shake 
& carpet, or dig a garden bed, or put on a 
square foot of plaster. Now if men insist 
upon the individuality of their trades n1 
receive the credit and consideration that a 
regular occupation brings them, why should 
not women? There are many houses where 
the woman head has a longer list of trades, 
fairly well learned, far more honestly per- 
formed than she can hire the same work 
done by either man or woman; a longer 
list, I say, than is allowed on the census 
taker’s list, for’ the occupation of any one. 
Women do feel oppressed, very many of 
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them, with the public sentiment that re 
mands their activities to the epithet of 
‘staying at home,” and why should they 
not seek to lighten the oppression and to 
instruct the publie sentiment? 

Let every woman remember that ‘‘the 
world belongs to those who take it.” ‘All 
things are yours” that can be obtained by 
an honest effort, And among those desira 
ble things is a fair, just appreciation, 
which will be accorded to those who prop- 
erly respect themselves and their efforts, 
and who speak of them with becoming 
modesty as well as just weight. 

Chicago. Fanny M. STeexe. 
> 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL: May I be permitted 
to say a word or two respecting the impor- 
tance of the “‘school suffrage” movement, 
as I have been an advocate of Woman 
Suffrage for over forty years. 

I listened recently, with interest, to the 
noble words of T. W. Higginson, at the 
School Suffrage meeting, and felt the truth 
of his rather desponding assertions; but it 
seems to me, they were well calculated to 
arouse the frieuds of this cause to action, 
and I was sorry to hear Mrs. Livermore de- 
mur at his statement. The fact is, women 
believing in suffrage did not do their full 
duty, at the last election. But we are to 
look at the causes of inaction, before we 
judge too harshly the laggards. 

Miss Eastman well-stated the mighty 
force of public opinion brought to bear on 
women, to keep them away from the polls, 
and no one can wonder that they hesitated 
to sacrifice their good name in the estima- 
tion of so many of their friends. No wom- 
an relishes the name of ‘‘Amazonian,” 
“obtrusive,” “‘unladylike” conduct. Wom- 
an, although fully equal to man intellect- 
ually, is still, more or less, a slave to public 
opinion, far more so than her other half. 
Men will brave all kinds of ridicule, in the 
advocacy of their sentiments, and opposi- 
tion only makes them firmer; but lovely, 
delicate woman, like the. sensitive plant, 
shrinks from the touch of adverse criticism. 
A remark, that a man would laugh at, will 
cause a woman hours of intense pain. Is 
it any wonder then that our modest wives 
and daughters shrank from the awful ordeal 
of presenting themselves at the polls, as 
intruders upon the sacred. prerogatives of 
the sterner sex? I only wonder,that so many 
women were found noble and devoted enough 
to God and humanity, to march boldly up 
to the ballot box, in the presence of the 
scrutinizing and often insulting gaze of the 
noisy, perhaps drunken, ‘‘lords of crea- 
tion!” 

But, sensitive as women are to public 
criticism, all history witnesses to the fact, 
that, on great occasions, women have been 
ready to lay aside their sensitiveness and to 
brave all opposition, to accomplish some 
darling object. I have known women to 
form a line at a fire, and pass the buckets 
with alacrity and skill, and even to assist in 
removing articles of furniture from burn- 
ing houses. I knew a woman in Detroit, 
Michigan. who headed a mob of colored 
men, and rescued a fugitive slave from the 
talons of the eagle of American law. Of 
course we all know the history of Deborah, 
Joan of Arc, and a multitude of others, 
who have trampled under foot public opin- 
ion in cases of great emergency. The 
wives of sea captains have repeatedly 
assumed the commands of their husbands’ 
vessels, when the husbands have suddenly 
become disabled. 

Now, without wishing to stir up ‘‘un- 
womanly feelings’ on the part of the 
gentler sex, 1 would state that, in my opin- 
ion, a great emergency is now upon us, 
calling upon the women to cast aside their 
dread of censure, and to march to the polls 
in defence of the dearest rights of the race. 
Even dumb animals spring to the rescue of 
their offspring from the hands of the 
spoiler, and a mother’s love is supposed to 
knoW no bounds. Lately, a woman rushed 
through a burning room, and snatched from 
anadjoirning apartment her sleeping babe, 
and made her escape with her precious 
treasure, while the flames crackled around 
her and singed her hair, and burnt the 
garments from her person. Shall not our 
women, then, rush to the rescue of their 
darling little ones whose lungs are filled with 
noxious vapors, proceeding from all man- 
ner of vile sources, as described by the 
Herald and other reporters, in the month of 
March last? Allow me to quote a few sen- 
tences from one of those reports, to be 
found in the Herald of March 12, 1880, 
premising that whole columns of similar 
testimony have been given by those valiant 
defenders of the rights of the people, the 
much-maligned and unjustly-abused news 
paper reporters. Speaking of the ‘‘Frank- 
lin Place” school it says: 

Some two or three years ago a Chilson 
portable furnace was put in the basement, 


and the necessary pipes leading from it to 
carry up the heated os plied; but no cold 
air boxes connect it with the outside air. 
As a result, the air coming from the regis- 
ter smells, at times, as if the furnace deriv- 
ed its supply from the privy vaults. The 
air in the rooms heated by this furnace is 
particularly foul when the furnace is in 
operation, and the sewer , and other 
deleterious vapors generated in the sewers 
and drains are carted up to be breathed by 











pupils and teachers. One of the teachers 
stated that most of the pupils suffered 
from causes directly traceable to the insani- 
tary condition of the air in the rooms. 
Colds, catarrhal affections, dullness, head- 
ache, etc.,, were quite frequent, and more 
or less of the children were on the sick list 
most of the time from troubles contracted 
in the school. 

Now if this is not a clear case of the 
“murder of the innocents,” I should like to 
know what conduct would come under that 
head? Here we are cramming our chil- 
dren’s minds, with much valuable and some 
useless learning, while their usefulness in 
life is destined to be counteracted by the 
untold miseries entailed upon them from 
physical disease, and we sit as supinely 


while this terrible infliction is going on, as” 


Nero remained while Rome was burning. 
If we do not dance and fiddle over it, we 
join in laudations of our glorious school 
system, and brag of our $100,000 school- 
houses. As well might a mother rejoice 
over the puny form of her delicate girl 
compressed within a fashionable limit by 
abominable corsets, while it is besparkled 
with jewels and glitters with diamonds! 

Now why are not these abuses remedied? 
For the same reason that liquor shops ply 
their illegal trade—because reform will in- 
jure the political party that controls the 
schools; because a little additional expense 
will be incurred! Economy is the grand 
Moloch, on whose smoking altar the bodies 
of our children are to be sacrificed, as well 
as their intellects dwarfed by the insufficient 
training consequent upon a reduction of 
the salaries of the teachers. Now let the 
‘*Mothers in Israel” arise in their might and 
demand a reform in these particulars. Let 
them obtain all the facts concerning their 
“‘charnel-houses,” and spread them before 
the public, and, in the fall, select a board 
of school commissioners, pledged to do 
justice to the precious little ones who are 
dying by inches all around us. Then let 
them go to the women in Boston with these 
facts, and ask them to ‘‘come up to the 
help of the Lord” of little children, and 
hurl from power those incompetent men 
who have so long allowed this terrible con- 
dition of things to exist. 

One thing more and I will close. There 
is no one thing that our schools everywhere 
need more than a board of medical examin- 
ers, composed of men and women, who 
shall regularly visit every school, examine 
the appearance of each child, ascertain the 
amount of study required of it, inspect 
closely the building and all of its surround- 
ings, and report monthly to the school- 
board their opinion of what justice de- 
mands. Then our schools may indeed 
become nurseries of learning, without 
cursing the children with diseases that will 
haunt them during the whole period of 
of their earthly pilgrimage. 

In conclusion allow me to add, that no 
political party ever rallied its voters except 
by persuading them that upon their votes 
depended the safety of the nation. Men du 
not yote for the sake of voting, and why 
should women be expected to do so? The 
colored people at the South risked their 
lives in voting, because they believed that 
they were in danger of being returned to 
slavery. The women will vote when they 
see that their children can be saved thereby, 
or that their sons and husbands can be res- 
cued from a drunkard’s grave. 

Let us present a powerful motive before 
the minds of women, and, depend upon it, 
they will excel the men in their zeal for 
voting, and will rush to the polls as 
“clouds,” and as ‘‘doves to their windows.” 

Yours for Woman Suffrage, 
C. STEARNS. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AT JAMAICA PLAIN 


A meeting to promote the interests of 
education through School Suffrage was 
held in the Methodist vestry at Jamaica 
Plain on Wednesday, June 16, at 44¢ P.M. 
The meeting was called at this hour to ac- 
commodate the teachers, who were unable 
to be present at other meetings. 

Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney presided, and 
gave an account of the Massachusetis 
School Suffrage Association and of the 
branch society formed in Ward 23. 

Mrs. Bashford read the constitution. 

Mr. George B. Mann, a worthy son of the 
great apostle of education, Horace Mann, 
and principal of the Elliot High School, 
made a short but very practical and inter- 
esting speech, showing the great want of 
more interest in the schools on the part of 
fathers and mothers, and naming several 
questions in which the citizens should be 
deeply interested, and on which he felt 
that the opinion of parents would influence 
the committee. He thought that the intel- 
ligent codperation of women, in voting for 
the committee, would greatly further this 
object. 

Rev. Mr. Bashford spoke for a short 
time, refuting some of the arguments com- 
monly urged against Woman Suffrage, 
especially that which asserts that our gov- 
ernment is founded on the unity of the 
family. He showed that this was neither 
the theory nor the practice of our govern- 
ment which recognized individuals—even 
going so far as to require that both husband 
and wife should sign the deeds of a prop- 
erty held in common. 





A few practical remarks on the work to 
be done before the autumn were made by 
the chairman, and Dr. Keller then spoke of 
the mistake by which she lost her vote 
last year,—and urged all to register in 
season. Sten 








HUMOROUS. 


The burglar-alarm is a great invention. 
It always warns the burglar in season for 
him to get out of the way before anybody 
can shoot. 


A lazy boy was complaining that his bed 
was too short, when his father sternly re- 

lied, ‘‘That is because you are always too 
ong in it, sir.” 


‘‘Are dose bells ringing for fire?” inquir- 
ed Simon of Tiberius. ‘‘No, indeed,” an- 
swered Tibe: “dey ab got plenty of fire, 
and the bells are now ringing for water.” 


A country editor, being asked, ‘‘Do hogs 
pay?” says a great many do not. They 
take the paper several years, and then have 
the postmaster send it back ‘‘Refused.” 


Somebody, it is said, once asked Disraeli 
how it was that the Queen showed him so 
much favor, and got a simple answer: 
““Well—er—the fact is I—er—never contra- 
dict, and—er—1 sometimes—er—forget,”’ 


Proressor—‘‘What is the fundamental 
condition of existence?” Srupgnr. — 
“Time.” Proressor.—‘‘How do you ex- 

lain that?” SrupEnT.— “Very easily. 
, 4! - a person exist if he has not time 
or it?” 


‘‘My friends,” said a political speaker, 
with a burst of ingenuous eloquence, “I 
will be honest.” There were a large num- 
ber of his neighbors present, and the ter- 
rific outburst of applause which followed 
this remark entirely upset the point which 
the orator was about to introduce. 


Said a miserly old man to his wife, ‘‘Do 
not you think that our Goose is making 
his sweet-heart rather too costly presents?” 
“Oh, well,” responded the wife with mean- 
ing emphasis, ‘‘he will probably be stingy 
enough after they are mertiod. to make 
amends for his generosity now.” 


A physician in North Carolina ventured 
to remonstrate with a woman who was 
more able than willing to pay his bill: 
‘How do you suppose I can live, unless I 
am paid for my services?” ‘‘Why,” said 
she, “I suppose ~ will have to go to 
work, like some of the others!” His next 
remark is not given. 


A doctor asked Dumas to write in his al- 
bum. ‘‘Willingly,” said the great author, 
and he wrote (in verse) as follows, the doc- 
tor looking over his shoulder: ‘Since Doc- 
tor Gistal had charge of the families of 
this neighborhood they have abolished the 
hospital.” ‘‘Flatterer,”” murmured the de- 
lighted doctor, but Dumas went on: ‘‘and 
established two cemeteries,” 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


Ditoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST.. BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REPOAM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 
For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Club a: 
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im provement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR, DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr, 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHrBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T, WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of twofyears o 





EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: 


labor may be seen at my 
jrooms. They confidently 
recommend t gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
jcharacter which cannot 
=<e4 |fail to meet the tasteand 
*\demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
which has not their 

en approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG. 
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|] PERMANENTLY CURES || 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 





pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
” 


Complaint. 


anor WHY? 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAMB TIME. 


Plies, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 

and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 

pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 


TRY rT Now !: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
j WELLS, BICEARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
3 Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 
PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIREOTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS IT INTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and ene- 
tiré, It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y5- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 


It will, at all times and under all circam- 

stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
ern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa ° 

Ly E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared atthe proprietors laboratory. 

No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 

Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 
ie? should be without Lydia E. Pinkham‘: 
ness, and Torpidity*o 


They cure ay oy Bilious 

f the Liver. 25 cts. per box 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness' and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


84 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREAT CATHOLICON, 


YOMOK 


—OoR— 


NERVE FOOD. 











A sovereign cure in jient Insanity, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Nervous be 
Beiittatod Youth and sa Dowa post 
stitutions, Nervous Weakness of the Kidneys, Blad- 
der and U: Impotency, 
Hysteria, Cho 


inary emia eakness, Nerv- 
ous Headache, Nervous and Physical Debit 
tended with Nervous Irritation, Irritability, 
Alcohol, Mobaceo, Opium, and other well 
known fo those who onto, prrecting ot Some from 
the System, restoring full 
Price, $1.00 and $3.00 Bottle. 

SOLD BY DR 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
theeartes, 


Chemists and Apo 
Sotz Proprietors AND MAnvuFACTURERS, 


143 Trumbull 8t., Hartford, Oonn., U. 8 A. 
Bend for Pamphlet, 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 

PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
dr ih gta ne et tae 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thureby, Ab’ 
Thomas, and the whole uni press. 

THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘he pest medium- Pian: 
Gives good sutisfaction and is fall oe ~~ ecg 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegan 
gene, ae for style, tone and . er be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 
Accordeons,{Concertinas, Baad Instrame 

a May re fig ts 
(Hatablished 1869] No. 612 Washington street 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 
SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, Av 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 
Send for Catalogues or call at 


Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, . 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
Terms, 50 cts. per iesson. One lesson per week will 


ensure cood success. 
11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass, 


KNAE 
PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durability. ; 
Terms Reasonable. 
E. Ww TYLER, "ae at 608 West gton 
. ° ent, ashin 
Boeton, (over Williams ariverstt’s.) 1680 




















LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


80 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee,’ with - 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric wae Stew, 15cente; Terder- 
pe pee 20 eh a and deticuetes 
° season, 000 at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf? 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


KE. J eannette Gooding, M.D. 
Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a, mu, to 4 PF. M., daily. 
Wednesday and excepted. : 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. mw, 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELEGTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 
sae a a a 


scrofuls, enlarger ete. Her Hygienic Kid 
never remove inflamma- 























28 Winter Street, Boston, Masa. 
Hyaienic Retreat South Weymouth. 





Send stamp for rculars. 
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-, WOMAN'S CLUB OF TORONTO. 


| JounnaL :—Believing that the 
readers of the Journal take an interest in 
all that pertains to Woman's progress, I send 
you a report of the third annual meeting of 
the Toronto Woman's Litetary Club, an 
association which has been noticed in your 
columns before. 

The meeting was one of the best held, 
apd spoke well for the future of the club. 
As you will see by the president’s address 
the club is yet in its infancy, but we feel 
that weare growing, and hope some day to 
equal the famous Soros's. The following is 
& list of the officers elected: 

Vite Presidente . MacKenzie, Mrs. Hamilton, 

Curzon. 

Remncting Sesrctacy Mey Tintes Gray. 

Raecutive co Mrs, Shaw, Mrs, Lovel, 
and all officers ex-officio, — 

An address was presented to the retiring 
president, Dr. Stowe, regretting her deci- 
sion to retire from office, to which she 
feelingly responded. 

After the election of officers and other 
business, Mrs. Shaw read a report of the 
philanthropic work done by women, and a 
discussion took place on the evils done to 
children by extreme brain work. The pro- 
ceedings were also enlivened by music. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Lapres:—We are convened to-day to 
commemorate our third annual annive : 
our actual age being three zeae next No- 
vember. Though we are still so young as 
not to be out of our long clotlies, we think 
we may claim that we are in right good 
health — an infant that gives promise of 
growth into riper years, even as every infant 
bik . well fed and nourished and Rad _ 

ealthy parentage may grow to maturity. 

All development that is healthy and des- 
tined to survive, must necessarily he slow. 
The sturdy oak, that is to brave the frosts 
of time and winters, grows and spreads its 
branches almost imperceptibly; while the 

ble mushroom may spring into exis- 
tence and attain its majority in a fleeting 
twelve hours. 

As is the development of the natural and 
the physical, so is progress - growth in 
the mental, moral and spiritual. All con 
trolled by the same immutable law. - 

Therefore, ladies, I argue that the small 
advancement as r s numbers to the 
Toronto Woman’s Literary Club is only an 
evidence that it comes under the law that 
destines it to‘survive. Of this we are sure, 
that all that we do, here, for the enlarge- 
ment and development, of our mental and 
spiritual. natures—our souls, is a work not 
for time only—but for —— 

As the tree falls so. it may lie, wherefore, 
it behooves us to-do all that we can towards 
the perfecting of our higher natures, well 
pleased to be regarded as children and learn- 
ers—students for time means students for 
ral. 

During the year that to-day closes, we 
have been 80 favored as to lose no member 
by death, and I think none have left from 
apy cause whatever. True, we have been, 
through ill health, deprived throughout the 
entire year of our much valued and beloved 
member, Mrs. Curzon; but while we have 

tly missed her in our meetings, we have 
cheered in the faith that our loss has 
been her gain, and we now rejoice in the 
rospect of a speedy reunion, when she will 
be restored to us, renewed and strengthened 
in body and mind. 

This, our third anniversary, finds us, we 
think, stronger and more united than ever. 
We congratulate ourselves that our acces- 
sions have all been such as will do us good 
and that no disaffection has crept in among 
us, 

It is proverbially stated, not by men ooly 
‘but by women themselves, that no organi- 
zation or body of women will ever agree 
or work wa geemmago | together; now, la- 
dies, I have never believed that statement, 
and I think our experience in this sister- 
hood is sufficient to disprove it altogether. 
I believe I am accurate when I say that 
during the past three years of our union 
there have been no envyings, no jealousies, 
no hatreds, and certainly no gossipings. 

Our harmony has been, I think, com- 
plete. At our inauguration, one of the 
chief planks in our platform was to be “‘tol- 
eration.” The beauty of the physical 
world consists ayy A in its great diversity. 
Harmony exists in diversity; not in monot- 
ony. Now when people come into union 
who have all been educated and developed 
under divers circumstances, they have no 
right to look for or demand a similitude of 
characteristics. Diversity is a law of nat- 
ure, and one of its chiefest charms, and we 
should be thankful that itisso,and not ready 
to look condemnatory on all those who may 
view a question or a subject from a differ- 
ent standpoint than ourown. Artistsclaim 
the privilege of selecting their point of 
view, and the same object may be very 
differently represented by them, and yet 
each picture have claim to undoubted merit 
and truthfulness. 

This* toleration — this liberality — may 

be carried into all that concerns us 
in this life, and nothing concerns us in the 
future that does not concern us here. Time 
alone is ours, in it we must work out all 
the good or evil that is to accompany us to 
the other side. 

Ours I trust is not the faith that dispar- 
ages works, but rather that which be- 
fore them and inspires them. e have 
faith in ourselves.. We have faith in our 
sex. We believe that woman wi:l work 
out the cure for many of the prevalent and 


We yb no Utopian idea. of .woman’s 
or work, we do not. imagine that 

she is the ‘““Lot,” whose teousness will 
the city; but we do hold and believe, 

-that she must come boldly to the front, and 
side by side work unitedly with her brother 
‘man, in and for the promotion of every good 
conees gpd we have no doubt whatever that 
had” poWer, through all the past ages, 
been! ‘estimated’ froma mentai instead of a 





physical basis, the world would been 


| eg Apa gainer, and 2 
now is from that that 
chavacterizes both its past and t. 
Let the. bell of be sounded in 
every woman's. ear. 1 her to the van- 
ard; cover her with the garments of in- 
lligence, and her with the shield 
and helmet of own honor and purity. 
Let her no longer supinely rest—shirking 
responsibilities, that are by their very na- 
ture peculiarly hers to bear; but arise, be- 
stir, and equip herself for life’s battles. She 
must become a Jiving, working power for 


We have no sympathy with that mock, 
that ostentatious, that pretentious humility, 
that some really women adopt in 
abasing themselves before the men who are 
their co-laborers in good works. .We would 
like to see them more dignified and less 
cringing, We would say tosnch, ‘‘Forget 
yourselves in the grandeur of your enter- 

rise.” 
5 Women will never fill their true position 
until society removes their shackles, and 
leaves them freedom and choice of labors. 
It must be woman’s to decide whether her 
voice shall be heard by the few, or the mul- 
titude. By her fruit she can be jud 
justly OY it will she stand or fall. If her 

it savors only of soundness and ripe- 

ness, who shall dare confine or limit the 

rfume of her blossoms? Call her forth 
rom her secluded cloister, and let the en- 
tire’ atmosphere be filled with the fragrance 
of her life; and let the mantle of silence 
forever fall upon all poets who either heve, 
or would sing that 

“Love is a woman’s whole existence,” 


much rather let her learn to love wisely, 
and aim to work well; then her existence 
shall not have been in vain, nor her life 
spent in worse than vanity. Let her no 
longer seek to be lovely, but strive to be 
wise--wisdom is a pearl that will not rob 
her of. beauty, but reflect brilliancy and 
lustre upon her every charm. 

During the last thirty years all Christian 
womanhood has been aroused—a general 
awakening has been going on, and many 
conversions have been made, The little 
ferment that was generated in Europe at 
the time of the eal oa convention, 
when the late William Lloyd Garrison si 
nally distinguished himself as on the side 
of justice to woman, has continued its leav- 
ening process until it has permeated a vast 
multitude. It has been a deathless sword— 
more powerful, because its mission has 
been that of quickening into life every 
woman who even touched its sheath or its 
handle—simple contact with this vivifying 
influence imparted life. 

I shall never forget the time, only eigh- 
teen years ago when I was solicited by Eliz. 
abeth Cady Stanton, to sign a petition in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women. 
Although I had always been ready enough 
to perceive that women were the victims of 
much injustice in the social fabric, I had 
given the political aspect of it very little 
consideration. I therefore refused. on the 
ground that I had not thought the matter 
over and did not see precisely what good 
would result from our having it. She re- 
plied, ‘‘You are a medical student, and can 
you not see that you have difficulties to con- 
tend with in securing all the advantages 
that you desire, that do not apply to gen- 
tlemen? In other words you and the col- 
lege that you attend labor under disadvant- 
ages! Now if we had the franchise this 
state of things would no longer exist; all 
our colleges and institutions of learning 
would be compelled to immediately open 
their doors to women.” This was the con- 
tact—this the leaven that has never ceased to 
ferment in my soul from that day to this; 
and since that day great and marvelous has 
been the progress of human thought to- 
wards the goal of liberty for all that are 


ev. 

‘o-day, in both Europe and America, a 
host of noble men and women are zealously 
and publicly working to secure our enfran- 
chisement; which once accomplished ter- 
minates all strife and struggle for political 
and legal equality, but which, if effected 
to-morrow, would not make woman the 
peer of man in the field of her new respon- 
sibilities. Experience and preparation: in 
the school of self-culture must work out 
her equality. 

Woman must set about preparing herself 
for the new duties that may sooner than she 
expects he thrust upon her. For this purpose 
she need not ieave or neglect any homely or 
wifely duty. The — | papers furnish all 
the information that will fit her to partici. 
pate in the governing interests of her coun- 
try. During the past four years Canada’s 
daughters have made rapid progress. The 
great temperance movement has done much 
toward revolutionizing sentiment in behalf 
of Woman's public efforts and abilities, 
Unions and organizations have been formed. 
Women have learned to do a great deal that 
may be considered maga eg od work. 
They have come nobly to the foreground 
and though sore of them either feel, or 
pretend to feel much womanly diffidence, 
they work like men and brave soldiers in 
the good cause. A few more years of such 
effort will énable them to forget all woman. 
ish consciousn th Ives forgotten in 


their zeal to do ‘ 
The Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 





‘tion is another body that is developing 


woman’s capacities. In-New London they 
are a very efficient, popular, and bid fair 
soon to be a wealthy body. Their business 
transactions have been managed with skili 
and success—yet only four years since, 
when they were first organized, they had 
no idea that their secretary could, or ought 
to, read her own reports at a public meet- 


ing. : 

, Oey the world moves and will con- 
tinue to do so after we have passed away. 
No matter how conservative our efforts, or 
how sronsly our lines may be anchored, 
progress is the universal law. If we stand 
vel , Others will move—on, on, onward, the 
current tends. Let us move with the tide— 
take advantage of the swell that we may 
be carried out of the darkness of ignorance, 
vice, and su tion; and into the daylight 
of knowl , wisdom, truth, and love. 
Then let us pitch our tents and unfurl our 





For the Presideut, 
Fiorence E, Curzon 


Reporting Secretary T. W. L. 0. 
The following was the 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Mrs, Mackenzie. 
Secretary. 


banners. 


io of last Annual Meeting, 
peveident’s G2Sse00. 

Amendment to-Act’8d of Constitation. Mrs Memeen, 
Election of Officers. 


to Retiring President. Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Report of Woman's Work, Mrs. Shaw. 

Masic, Mrs. Lovell. 
Discussion. 


WOMEN VS. BUSINESS. 


It is to me a lamentable fact that the ma- 
jority of women are almost entirely ignorant 
of the commonest details of business. One 
instance lately came to my notice which to 
me is more pathetic than ludicrous, and I 
cannot forbear telling it to the JouRNAL, 
hoping that it may induce even one father 
to give his daughter a little insight into 
business matters. 

A lady in a neighboring city bought a 
house, upon which was a mortgage, which 
she assumed. When the interest upon it 
fell due the person who held it neither saw 
nor heard anything of his money. He 
waited quite a length of time, and then 
called upon the lady,mentioning his errand. 
Astonished and indignant, she exclaimed: 

“Mr. A. said you would let the mortgage 
remain as long as I wished, and here within 
six months you come demanding money.” 

In vain he endeavored to explain that he 
was not asking for the principal; did she 
not know that interest was to be paid upon 
it semi-annually? 

No, sbe did not know of it; had never 
heard of a more barefaced case of robbery 
in her life. 

No after explanations could change her 
mind, and she goes on her way regarding 
the man who sold her the place and the one 
who holds the mortgage as almost mortal 
enemies, and herself as a greatly injured 
woman. 

Now, fathers and mothers, I do most 
earnestly desire that you give your daugh- 
ters knowledge enough of business to es- 
cape such shallow pitfalls as this. No 
wonder men laugh at women’s way of man- 
aging business; it is not from want of 
capacity, but from lack of education. 

AsBre LEACH. 





Duchess Uo., N. Y. 





SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS AND 
WOMEN PREACHERS. 


When woman’s preaching comes up 
among the Southern Presbyterians, they 
make thorough; if: not’ short work with it. 
An overture from ‘l'exas asked a deliverance 
on the subject, and, after some discussion, 
the Assembly gave it, in the following de- 
cisive terms: 

‘‘Inasmuch as the public preaching of the 
Gospel is a branch of the ministerial office 
to the authorization of which ordination or 
ticensure is essential, and inasmuch as in- 
spired Scripture, as interpreted by our 
standards—nowhere in the case of women— 
sanctions such a solemnity; but, on the 
contrary, does clearly prohibit it; this As- 
sembly does, therefore, declare the assump- 
tion of this sacred office by women to be 
opposed to the advancement of true piety 
and to the promotion of the peace of the 
church, and this to such an extent as to 
make the introduction of women intc our 
pulpits for the purpose of publicly expound- 
ing God’s Word, an irregularity not to be 
tolerated.” 

‘Not to be tolerated.”” Those are strong 
words, and no opposition was made to them, 
except by Judge White, of Tennessee, who 
argued with much warmth that every Chris- 
tian had a right to preach, and that it would 
be an unheard of hardship to close the 
mouths of any.—Jndependent. 


+? 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Tragedy of the Unexpected.” By 
Nora Perry. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Undiscovered Country.” By W 
D. Howells. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





‘‘Farrar’s Moosehead Lakes.” Lee & 
Shepard. 

‘‘Richardson’s Rangeley Lakes.” Lee & 
Shepard. 


“The Morals. of Evolution.” By M. J. 
Savage. Geo. H. Ellis. 

“Lucie Rodey.” A novel. 
Gréville. T. B. Peterson. 

“The Bark Cabin on Kearsarge.” By 
Edward Rand. D. Lothrop. 

“Ethel Dutton & Co.” By Mattie May. 
Loring. 

“Industrial Independence of Women.” 
By Bryan J. Butts. Hopedale, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB, 


Members are notified that the key of the 
Club Room will be found with Mr. B. F. 
Merrill on first floor No. 5 Park street until 
October. During the month of July the 
rooms will be closed for repairs, 

H. L. T. Wo.corr, 
Chairman Business Committee. 


By Henry 








The Indez has removed to No. 3 Tremont 
place, and will hereafter be edited by Wm. 
J. Potter. The honest effort to keep clear 
of the ‘obscene literature” wing has made 
this change necessary. 





“A BOSTON JOURNALIST'S OPINION.” 


We are well aware how worthless and 
deceitful the great majority of all newspa- 
per puffs are, and when once in along while 
a reader sees a notice which is a guarantee 
of honesty, and carries conviction with it, 
it stands in contrast to the rest like a shady 
tree in a desert land. Tomb stone reco- 
mendations and certificates from persons a 
thousand miles away are conspicuously 
common everywhere; but a genuine ‘‘come- 
right-up-and-I’ll-prove-it-personally,” from 
a living witness living right here among us, 
is considerably different. It’s dusiness, 
And so we say to all interested readers, 
come right up to this office, No. 8 Summer 
st., and the manager of this paper will per- 
sonally vouch for the reliability of every 
statement made below, and prove the facts 
by the testimony of one who is thoroughly 
testing the treatment, and regaining health 
every day, although pronounced incurable 
by some of the most eminent physicians. 
The treatment consists simply in wearing a 
Holman Liver Pad, the cure being effected 
by absorption—nature’s ownlaw. The pad 
is safer than drugs, and performs wonderful 
cures without internal medicines. It takes 
from the system malarial poison and all 
blood impurities, imparting through the 
circulation its vitalizing influences, equaliz- 
ing the nerve forces, and building up ex- 
hausted nature in nature’s own way. Its 
success is most remarkable, and to many 
people unaccountable, so large a proportion 
of disease and suffering being speedily and 
absolutely relieved by its application. It 
is all-potent, harmless, convenient, and will 
save more money in physician’s bills and 
medicine than anything in this broad land. 
We are not writing this after the usual style 
of newspaper puffery; we are not receiving 
acent in payment for it, though it’s the best 
advertisement in the paper; but we do it 
because we have tested it thoroughly, know 
what it is, know what it’s done for one 
friend of oursand what it’s doing every day 
for another; and because we believe in it- 
and want others to know what a royal bless- 
ing they have within reach. Send for cir- 
cular, or call in person, at the new rooms, 
No. 128 Tremont Street, opposite Park 
Street.— The Railroad Advertiser. 

ete 
“The Doctor Told Me 
to take a blue pill, but I didn’t for I had already peen 
poisoned twice by mercury. The druggist told me 
to try Kidney-Wort and Idid. It was just the thing 


for my biliousness and constipation, and now I am 
as well as ever,” 
A Wonderful Cure of Paralysis. 
HaRtTrorD, Conn., March 3, 1879. 
My whole left side was paralyzed three years ago 
last October. Was helped onand off the bed, and 
obliged to use acrutchand cane in walking. It was 
thought by the famlly physician I never would recov- 
er, but am happy to say that the use of five botties of 
your famous Wyomoke, or Nerve Food, has complete- 
ly restored my health and strength. My family phy- 
sician can be referred to, and anybody desiring furth- 
er particulars can obtain the same by calling on me. 
I desire to have it known what a wonderful cure Wy- 
omoke accomplished. MRS. ELLA L. HARVEY. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 

















Wanted, Agents for the complete and‘au- 
thentie Life o Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H. 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 
At Lowest Prices, 


W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street. | 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
piste in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER' BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 


HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
pro rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 


























id. Send Hi! orders” to Educational and 
‘ End r 


ustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7ly 


XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 





+ Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body 
lies straight. Folded or opened 


as Dp uy. and 

instantly. If-fastening. It is just the thing for 
hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, 
etc. Good for the lawn, planen, or “coolest place in 
the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C.@. D. For 50 cts. e 
with order, 1 will ay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Missizeippi river and north of Mason 
and our and Low For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 

owa. 

HERMON W. iD, 108 Fulton street Fos- 
ton; 207 pa, York; 165 North Second 
street, Philadelphia; $4 Market street, Chicago. Send 
for Circulars. 3m 








J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever ewes to sat- 
isfy the wants of h 8. customers, 
is stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select- 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrainsof every grade ; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de- 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest, 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


TI. F'. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston, 


19—3mo 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid h 








ling Chair for the 


Invalid Position, 


Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Oane Seating for summer 
isa my = 
The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
remiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
ey have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, o) ite Mesers. R. H. White & Co. 
Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
HE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 
535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


BATHING SUITS, 
For Ladies, Men and Boys. 
BATHING CAPS. BATHING SHOES, 
BATH TOWELS AND WRAPS. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


LADIES 


Will find a neat and pleasant 
Boys’ Department from which to 
clothe their Sons or Wurds at 


The Commonwealth 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 


680 Washington Street. 
3w24 


LADIES’ CHAMOIS GLOVES. 


We have just received a very superior lot of this 
excellent Swiss Glove, in clear buff shades and finely 
dressed skine, adapted to the present season. 


With 4 Buttoms......,............. 1.50. 
1.25. 


























HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place. 


BATHING SUITS. 


The largest stock of Bathing 





Suits ever shown in Boston. 


BATHING SUITS FOR LADIES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
BATHING SUITS FOR MISSES. 
BATHING SUITS FOR BOYS. 
wee TRUNKS, TOWELS, SHOES, 


A full assortment at 


Freeman & Gray’s, 


124 Tremont St., opp, Park St, Church 


4w 
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